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THE WEEK ment still command the confidence of the electors 
: as fully as they did when Mr. Gladstone was at 
es the helm. 
Ir would not be wise to attach 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: exaggerated importance to the pro- IT may possibly seem to some Liberals that such 
AT HOME. ceedings of the Parnellite Conven- | results as these are not very encouraging. But those 


tion in Dublin on Tuesday. Mr. 
John Redmond is, as we know, in the habit of talking 
loudly, and, though a clever man, he sometimes talks 
very foolishly ; but he is more cautious in action than 
in speech, and we have had no reason as yet to 
regard him as a traitor to the Home Rule cause. 
We shall be loth, therefore, to believe that he really 
means to act upon the resolution which, at his insti- 
gation, the Convention adopted, and to transfer his 
allegiance from the Liberal party to Mr. Balfour. 
No doubt Mr. Balfour has angled very skilfully for 
the support of Mr. Redmond and his little party, but 
we have always given those gentlemen credit for suffi- 
cient shrewdness and patriotism to keep them from 
falling into the Coercionist trap. Even if Mr. Red- 
mond were to go over bodily to the Tories, he could 
not destroy the Government. But in such a case he 
would justly incur in the eyes of Irishmen the odium 
of having done his best to destroy Home Rule. We 
are not going to believe yet that Mr. Redmond is 
capable of such action as this, however tempting 
may be the bribes offered to him by the enemies of 
his country. But he is taking a dangerous course, 
and the danger is especially great for himself and 
those who act with him. We trust that he will stop 
in time, and not allow his own name to be added to 
the long list of those Irishmen who have sold their 
country to serve their own personal ends. 





THE bye-elections have gone well for the Govern- 
ment. Berwickshire showed an unexpectedly good 
result, Mr. Tennant, a stranger to the constituency, 
being returned by the substantial majority of five 
hundred and sixty-five over a very powerful local 
candidate. The falling-off in the Montgomeryshire 
majority was not pleasant, but there is no reason 
to suppose that it indicates any real change in the 
— of the electors of the Principality. Against 
that decrease in the Liberal vote, we are entitled to 
a the falling-off in the Conservative majority in 
oa Romford division ; whilst Wisbech, which caused 
r a little anxiety to the Liberal organisers, has 


+ sen Mr. Brand having increased his majority. 
as 


G a whole, the results of the miniature 
eneral E 


lection seem to prove—first, that the 


Position of parties is practically the same to-day 





83 it was in 


1892; and, secondly, that the Govern- 


accustomed to study “ political meteorology,” as it 
is called, must be well satisfied by the issue of these 
elections. Experience shows that a Ministry is 
always at a disadvantage in bye-elections. It has to 
suffer not only from that swing of the pendulum 
which has become so important a factor in modern 
politics, but from the disposition common to English 
and Scotch electors—to say nothing of Irishmen— 
to blame the Government of the day for everything 
which they happen to dislike in connection with 
national affairs. It is a real triumph for the present 
Government that, after nearly two years of office 
and one year of exceptionally bad trade, they should 
thus be able to hold their own in a number of con- 
stituencies differing widely in character. The solid 
strength of the Liberal party in Great Britain is 
conclusively established by these elections. 





EvENTs in Parliament have taken a somewhat 
unexpected turn during the week. Sir George 
Trevelyan’s proposal on Monday evening for the 
appointment of a Committee, consisting of the whole 
of the Scotch members and a small number of 
English members, for the purpose of dealing with 
Scotch business, has given rise to an animated and 
important debate upon constitutional usage. The 
proposal in itself is obviously based upon common- 
sense. Indeed, Scotch business has hitherto been 
debated practically by just such a Committee as that 
which Sir George Trevelyan proposed on Monday. 
But under the old system this Committee, when 
at work, sat in the House of Commons, and 
occupied its time to the exclusion of other busi- 
ness. Yet this simple proposal has been denounced 
by Mr. Balfour and his supporters as a dangerous 
constitutional innovation. Their opposition to it has 
been still further stimulated by the success of Mr. 
Dalziel’s motion in favour of Scotch Home Rule on 
Tuesday. We share Mr. Gladstone’s dislike of ab- 
stract resolutions. They are always dangerous and 
awkward things to deal with. But if any proof 
were needed of the genuineness of the Radicalism of 
the present House of Commons, it is to be found in 
the fact that although the present session is only a 
few weeks old, two abstract resolutions, each favour- 
ing a great constitutional revolution, have been 
carried. The first of these resolutions clearly 
heralded a serious attack upon the absurd privileges 
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of the House of Lords. The second shows not less 
clearly that Liberal opinion is rapidly growing in 
favour of that form of devolution which may be 
roughly described as Home Rule all round. 





THURSDAY evening’s proceedings in the House 
showed a very marked progress in the policy of 
obstruction to which the Opposition have now, with 
little concealment, delivered themselves up. Nearly 
five hours of the best part of the sitting were 
consumed in a deliberate attempt to delay the 
private business which was on the notice-paper, 
the Opposition having even taken the precaution 
to issue a five-line whip to their supporters, with 
special reference to their peculiar piece of work. 
When at length the private business was disposed 
of and the Behring Sea Bill was reached—a measure 
as to which there should have been no question 
whatever, as its purpose was simply to give 
effect to the conclusion arrived at by the Inter- 
national Arbitration at Paris— the obstruction 
began again. Mr. Gibson Bowles, and gentlemen 
of his stamp, with the full countenance of their 
leaders, entered into elaborate criticisms of deci- 
sions which both the Attorney-General of the late, 
and the Attorney-General of the present, Govern- 
ment—who as colleagues represented the nation in 
the Arbitration—were there to defend. At last, 
when at a late hour the House got to the principal 
business of the evening—the adjourned debate on the 
Scotch Committee resolution—the work of obstruction 
was continued with renewed vigour. A series of 
motions for adjournment was made, this time the 
leadership coming openly from the front Opposition 
bench ; and after a series of divisions, in which the 
Government majorities fell to 18 and 15, Mr. Morley, 
who led the House in Sir William Harcourt’s absence, 
was compelled to agree to a further adjournment. 





FOREMOST in the obstructionist van was Mr. 
Chamberlain. It was he, indeed, who opened the 
game at the time of private business, and his action 
here was very instructive. The private business in 
question was the East London Water Companies 
Bill, which was opposed by the London County 
Council. The action of the County Council was 
dictated by precisely the same principle as that 
which has determined a similar policy on the 
part of Mr. Chamberlain’s own municipality of 
Birmingham. The London County Council is wait- 
ing for, and doing its utmost to promote, a 
Bill giving it power to acquire the waterworks 
within its jurisdiction, and until that passes it is 
against theextensionof monopolist privatecompanies. 
This principle might be said to be even a patent of 
the municipal polity of Birmingham. But this fact 
is of no consequence to Mr. Chamberlain when he 
has a game of obstruction to carry out; so he headed 
the monopolist hosts in the House of Commons on 
Thursday evening, and secured the second reading 
of the Bill by a majority of one. 





Mr. AsquitH delivered a speech at Huddersfield 
on Wednesday night in which he spoke some plain 
words to the friends of Labour a propos of such 
object-lessons as that presented this week by the 
three-cornered contest in Lanarkshire. One would 
suppose that a policy so manifestly suicidal needed no 
emphasising; but, as a matter of fact, many persons 
are rather taken with the idea that the interests of 
Labour in this country might be better served by 
the Continental system of government by groups 
than by the native English plan of government by 
party. Mr. Asquith helped to remove this delusion, 
which a little knowledge of comparative history, 
industrial and political, would remove utterly. But 
the preaching here must not be all on one side. This 
is eminently a case for give-and-take, and the Liberal 
organisations will do well if they bring all the tact 








TT 
and energy they can muster to bear upon the 
problem of such constituencies as that of Mid-Lanark 
between now and the General Election. The regyjt 
of Mid-Lanark enforces this moral: the Libera] has 
been returned by a majority of 330, a decrease of 
nearly 600 on the Liberal majority obtained on the 
last occasion when there was a three-cornered fight 
The difference has gone eutirely to the credit of the 
Labour candidate, whose poll was 1,221 votes. if the 
Liberal and Labour vote be added, it shows an ip. 
crease on the total majority for Home Rule. 


THE alterations in the new Education Code which 
was published on Saturday are not numerous, but 
there are three at least of considerable importance, 
These are: (1) provisions against under-staffing 
and overcrowding. After August 31st, 1896, “the 
number of children on the registers under any 
teacher or teachers should not exceed by more than 
15 per cent. the number for which such teacher or 
teachers are sufficient.” A warning is also issued 
against the habitual overcrowding of schoolrooms, 
(2) Kindergarten methods to be extended from the 
infant departments to the lower standards. (3) The 
formal annual examination to be dispensed with for 
infant schools, if two visits without notice have been 
paid during the year. 





THE firstof thesechanges will give the London School 
Board and those other Boards who make “ economy” 
—so-called—their first principle something serious 
to think about during the next two years. This is an 
important step in the right direction, and no one can 
complain that ample notice is not given. The ex- 
tension of the Kindergarten system to the lower 
standards, and the substitution of surprise visits for 
formal examinations in infant schools, are further 
useful steps towards humanising education and 
abolishing the system of payment by results. The 
surprise visit system will now, we expect, be gradu- 
ally extended to the upper standards. Other notice- 
able improvements are the requirement of instruction 
in drill or “other suitable physical exercise” before 
the higher grant for discipline and organisation can 
be earned, and the provision for the inclusion in 
reading-books of passages “on the duty of gentleness 
to others and kind treatment of animals.” Alto- 
gether, there is evidence here that Mr. Acland is 
quietly pursuing the policy of higher efficiency, 
better sanitation, and more human methods. 





LORD SHAND made an excellent beginning of his 
work as chairman of the Coal Conciliation Board on 
Tuesday afternoon—not least when he deprecated 
the formulating and publication of ultimatums on 
either side. Such ultimatums are a sign that the 
possibility of conciliation is suspended, and 
the work of the Board is only just beginning. 
The natural outcome of his action was the 
rejection for the present of the minimum wage 
principle and two other demands of the mens 
representatives. But these questions can be reopened 
hereafter. It is unfortunate, however, that (to = 
appearance) the questions which were the cause . 
the coal strike should have come up again at the 
very outset and should have been decided only by 
the Chairman’s casting vote. At any rate, the _— 
disputants have been got together; and the om 
versational procedure which Lord Shand pee 
mended has been found a wonderful solvent of trade 
difficulties before now. 
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lice inspector in London at Victoria Station, 
here one was abont to see the other off to 
Antwerp. Almost at the same hour in Paris 
gnother serious bomb outrage was taking place— 
an outrage resembling in many respects the affair 
of the Café Terminus. An infernal machine was 
jaced in a flower-box outside the Restaurant Foyot, 
4 fashionable resort just opposite the Senate. It 
went off with a terrific explosion, which shattered 
the windows of every house in the street for a 
distance of fifty yards. Three persons were seriously 
injured, amongst them one of those poets who 
sympathise with Anarchism to whom reference is 
made in the article on the movement which we 
publish elsewhere to-day. The two men arrested at 
Victoria Station were brought before the magistrate 
at Bow Street on Thursday and remanded. On 
Thursday, likewise, at the County of London Ses- 
sions, a shoemaker, described as “one of the most 
violent Anarchists who frequent the Tottenham 
Court Road,” and a constant companion of the late 
Martial Bourdin, of Greenwich Park fame, was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment for being in 
possession of certain house-breaking implements 
without any lawful excuse. At the meeting of the 
Spanish Cortes on Wednesday the Government sub- 
mitted a stringent law for the suppression of An- 
archism. Clearly society is not rid of this pestilence 
yet, and, judging by the evidence collected by M. 
Félix Dubois, the task of extirpating it will not be a 
simple matter. 





In the greater States of Europe the political calm 
during the Easter recess has been almost complete 
—notably so in France, until the bomb outrage 
mentioned above. The results of the meeting of the 
Emperors, and of the younger of them with the 
King of Italy, have still to be disclosed, but will 
almost certainly make for peace. In Germany the 
Reichstag has met, but there is nothing to record 
save prophecies; but these, as we said last week, 
are of good omen for the cause of Liberalism. A 
provisional arrangement is in force between Austria 
and Russia, pending the conclusion of the com- 
mercial treaty, now settled in outline—owing, as 
we said last week, to the direct intervention of 
the Czar. 





THESE facts deprive thenew Ministerial crisis in 
Servia of a good deal of the significance it might 
otherwise have. It was precipitated by the resigna- 
tion of our former contributor, the Finance Minister, 
Mr. Mijatovich, owing to the publication of a letter 
from him to a Paris banker, in which he sought to 
modify the disapproval expressed by the Czar for 
the present Servian régime. But it seems that a 
section of the Cabinet, headed by Mr. Nicolaevitch, 
the new Premier, have for some time desired a more 
vigorously repressive policy than that favoured by 
Mr. Simitch, who has now resigned the Premiership ; 
and that the taxes are falling more and more into 
arrear—the village Hampdens of the Radical party 
adopting this informal method of stopping the 
supplies. Three supporters of the Ministry, more- 
over, have been murdered in the country districts. 

hree months ago all this would have led us to look 
out for ths outbreak of the European conflagration ; 
48 It is, we feel more hopeful. 





ote OPORTION AL Representation has received an- 
7 ‘r temporary check—this time in Belgium—and 
€ cannot affect to regret it. The system proposed 
oo late and postponed by the present Cabinet 
Swi that of M. d’Hondt, which is at work in three 
: ‘s cantons, and suggests the comment made by 

Snce well-known and eminent Oxford Professor 











pers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
1 d buy BRYANT & May's Matches, and refuse the forcign matches 
ing the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wags, 





on his first introduction to the Theory of Prob- 

ability—‘ Why, this is Algebra; and it is most 

repulsive!” The rank and file of the electorate 

are not mathematicians any more than the Pro- 

fessor, and the skilled wire-pullers have already 

found out—in Ticino—how to defeat the aim of the 

system. Still we cannot see how Belgian Liberalism 

is to make any show under the new Constitution 

unless some arrangement is devised for the concen- 

tration of its strength. The two sections of the 

Liberal party—the “ Doctrinaires” and the “ Pro- 

gressists” are hopelessly divided; and some of the 

latter now hold that “ Doctrinairism” rather than 

“Clericalism” is the enemy, and are plunging into 
the social questions which are the terror of the 
former. The Labour party recently agreed to 
accept local electoral alliances with the Progressists, 
but without detriment to its own programme. The 
new Ministry has, at any rate, resolved to leave the 
present constituencies unaltered. Had it cut them 
up into single-member districts, as demanded by M. 
Woeste and the ultra-“Clericals,” the intéréts du 
clocher would have assuredly dominated any con-. 
siderations of mere public policy. 





AT the end of last week Denmark returned to 
Constitutional government. For two-and-twenty 
years or thereabouts a conflict has been in pro- 
gress between the Ministry, supported by the Upper 
House, and the Lower House of Parliament, and for 
nine years the latter has refused to vote supplies. 
Consequently taxes have been levied—by putting a 
considerable strain on a clause in the Constitution— 
“ provisionally,” by Royal decree; and a good deal 
of legislation has taken place in the same way, with 
the support of the Upper House alone. Four 
years ago, however, the complete deadlock which. 
had subsisted since 1884 was partially modified 
by the action of a group of Moderate Liberals, 
who supported the Ministry on some questions, 
though not on the Budget; and the Extreme 
Radicals were further weakened by the death of 
their leader, Mr. Berg, in November, 1891, and still 
more by the General Election just two years ago. 
At last the struggle has ended by a compromise 
over the Army Estimates, which have all along been 
the chief subject of dispute; and it is understood 
that the acceptance of the compromise is a virtual 
Bill of Indemnity for the Conservative Ministry. 
Its veteran leader, Mr. Estrup, whose life was 
attempted at the height of the struggle, has re- 
signed, on the ground that a new situation requires 
new men; and it is to be hoped that the con- 
stitutional régime may endure. 





No doubt the success of the Ministerial resistance 
is due in great part to the personal popularity of the 
King. Latterly, perhaps, the possibilities of the 
Franco-Russian alliance may also have been of some 
service to them. Moreover, no party can live—as 
the Radicals tried to do—on a policy of pure ob- 
struction. Prussia from 1862 to 1866, at the com- 
mencement of the Bismarckian era, probably offers 
the only parallel to the Danish struggle; but that 
deadlock was terminated by Sadowa. It says much 
for the reasonableness of the Danish people that 
they have not had to await a similar solution. 
One is inclined to wonder, however, how long the 
settlement will last. If, for instance, a project 
sometimes talked of is ever carried out—if democratic 
Norway is again united to Denmark, and reinforces 
the normal tendencies of the Danish electorate, or 
even if the Scandinavian union is dissolved—the 
democratic forces, now temporarily spent, will cer- 
tainly be revived, and with effect. But that is not 
likely to take place—during the present reign, at any 
rate. 





THE funeral of Kossuth has passed off without 





any disturbance of public order, or any occurrence 
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likely to endanger the stability of the Hungarian 
Ministry. Never in history, if we are to believe the 
published reports, have posthumous honours been 
rendered on the same scale or with more genuine 
popular sympathy and mourning. We read of two 
thousand five hundred wreaths preceding the funeral 
car; of half a million visitors at the funeral, of whom 
two-fifths at least came from the country districts, 
many travelling long distances on foot; most strik- 
ing of all, of two hundred thousand persons visiting 
the bier—illuminated by electric light—to kneel and 
pray at it, till three o’clock in the morning before 
the funeral. It is a notable fact that the Croatians 
of Agram seized the opportunity of making a rival 
demonstration at the tomb of their hero the Ban 
Jellachich, to whom, more than to anyone else, 
Kossuth’s final defeat is due. 





THE Session of the Italian Parliament has re- 
opened quietly enough. It does not seem to be ex- 
pected that the Ministry will receive either the 
“blank cheque” it asks for in the matter of dic- 
tatorial powers, or the grant of new taxes required 
by its financial scheme. But a very decided feeling 
is manifest in favour of economies on the Army 
Estimates. Will the Ministry, then, dissolve or 
retire? The fact that they have introduced an 
Electoral Reform Bill seems to point to the former 
alternative. Meanwhile, Italy drifts on; and the ex- 
pectation that the trial of Signor Tanlongo—and the 
revelation of a large part of the banking scandals— 
will be postponed sine die is not likely to heighten 
public confidence. 


THE liquor riots in South Carolina have not pre- 
cisely the significance which English opponents of 
Local Option hastened to discover in them, though 
they are hardly surprising except for their scale. A 
“whisky insurrection,” in 1794, against a Federal 
excise system, chiefly in Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina, was almost the first peril which threatened 
the Union after its formation; and the trade of 
illicit distilling (commonly called “ moonshining”’) 
was as honourable a trade in the Highlands of Ten- 
nessee not long ago as it ever was in Scotland 
or Ireland—and that is saying much. But the 
struggle in this case is not in its essence a 
temperance struggle. It is the Old South against 
the New. Governor Tillman and the majority of 
the Legislature are “ Populists.” They represent 
the farmers who displaced the old “aristocracy” 
four years ago. Like other State Legislatures, this 
one has tried an experiment in legislation; an ex- 
periment which has resulted in a most vexatious 
law, offensive to Prohibitionists, moderate drinkers, 
and the liquor interest alike, rushed through by an 
all-night sitting at the end of the Session, and in- 
suring nothing except that intoxicants shall be pure 
and shall not be consumed in “ saloons.” Ever since 
the law passed, popular feeling against it has been 
on the increase; and the militia who refused to 
serve—especially the “ Governor’s Guard ”’—consists 
in the main of the Governor's political opponents. 


OBVIOUSLY, again, the struggle is not parallel to 
possible conflicts under a Local Option law in the 
United Kingdom or anywhere else. The trouble, on 
the contrary, arises from the want of Local Option. 
A Legislature which, like other State Legislatures, is 
inadequately controlled by public opinion, has passed 
& vexatious Act without taking the precaution by 
which other Legislatures often correct the action 


of the founders of the American Constitutions in 
withdrawing them from that control —submitting it 


to the direct vote of the electorate. 





No surprise need be felt at the savage strike riots 
The “ Hungarians "’— 


reported from Pennsylvania. 


TT, 
who are really, we believe, Czechs from Bohemia, but 
the accuracy characteristic of American scholars hag 
not reached the multitude—are among the roughest 
class of that overflow from “the pauper labour of 
Europe” which it is the mission of America to work up 
into good citizens. Naturally there is some chemica} 
effervescence in the process of transformation, and 
we cannot wonder that high economic authorities 
across the Atlantic object to their country being 
made any longer the “ dumping ground ” of European 
refuse. If our own pauper immigrants carried op 
internecine war in Whitechapel, we should probably 
be more active to follow Lord Dunraven’s lead than 
we are. As it is, we are glad to know that the 
immigration of Russian Jews, which forms a usefy| 
cry for some eminent Tory Democrats, is to be 
checked by the co-religionists of the immigrants ip 
the simplest way possible—by drying it up at its 
source. 


PERU, which has suffered so much during its 
recent history, is again threatened with a dictator. 
ship and civil war. The late President, who repre. 
sented the aristocratic element in the country, has 
died under suspicious circumstances, just before 
the election of his successor. The government 
has been seized by General Caceres, who repre. 
sents the army, but is opposed by the civil popula- 
tion—or the political portion of them; and it is 
said that a former dictator, General Pierola, is 
also in the country fomenting disturbance. It 
must be remembered that Peru has some possible 
troubles with her neighbours in the near future, 
There was lately a difficulty with Ecuador which 
was said to have been amicably arranged, but may 
easily break out again; and we believe that the 
plébiscite by which her former Southern provinces, 
which passed to Chili ten years ago, are now to decide 
as to their future allegiance should shortly take 
place under the treaty then concluded. One cannot 
help suspecting that the military party in Peru have 
their own views as to the way to influence the 
decision. 


WE learn with surprise and incredulity 
that both Mudie’s and Smith’s have re- 


LITERATURE. fused to add Mr. George Moore's new 
novel, “Esther Waters,” to their 
libraries. It is difficult to know upon what possible 


ground they can have arrived at this very foolish 
decision. Mr. Moore speaks plainly upon many sub- 
jects, and on some we are not prepared to deny that he 
uses a plainness of speech which is not altogether 
agreeable. But no one can pretend that “Esther 
Waters ” is in any sense of the word an immoral book, 
nor is there any passage in it relating to sexual 
morality which is open to the objections even of 
the most fastidious. Considering the number of 
neurotic and highly suggestive works of fiction 
(chiefly, we are sorry to say, written by women) 
that have appeared of late, and any one of which 
may be obtained at the libraries, it is certainly 
curious to find that one of the most powerful novels 
of recent times—a novel that is, besides, absolutely 
pure in spirit—should have been boycotted by those 
who are supposed to purvey contemporary literature 
for the British public. One would like to know the 
names of these modern censors, their qualifications 
for their self-imposed task, and, above all, whether 
they have read anything but the title-page of the 
book they have so ruthlessly tabooed. 





RoMAN CATHOLIC education is supposed by the 
outside world, rightly or wrongly, to have — 
little affected as yet by those modern ingrerene 
in scientific method and pedagogy of which we 4 : 
heard so much in connection with the recent = 
ference at Oxford, already dealt with in our columns 
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——— 
the main, in the hands of nuns; and one is in- 
dined to suspect, in spite of the excellence of 
Catholic education in some departments, that it is 
yerned largely by traditions now obsolete. It is 
atisfactory to learn that steps are being taken to 
eeure the modern training for teachers of that 
Church, and that—with full ecclesiastical approval 
and the avowed support of many dignitaries— 
4 “Catholic Hall of Residence” for women teachers 
is to be established, so soon as the necessary financial 
sapport is secured, in connection with the excellent 
Training College which exists at Cambridge. Writ- 
ing as Liberals, and with some knowledge of the life 
of both sexes in university colleges, we naturally 
regret that the intermixture of Roman Catholic 
students with those of other creeds is not to be more 
complete. But we cannot expect that; and in view 
of the extreme importance of improved higher edu- 
cation for women, especially in Ireland, we are 
heartily glad to welcome this effort to secure that 
kill and method in secular teaching the want of 
which paralyses so many earnest and naturally 
capable teachers, and which has hitherto been picked 
up bit by bit at serious cost, not only to the teachers, 
put, what is more important, to the supremely 
precious material on which they have to work. 


Dr. C, E. BRown-SEQUARD may possibly 
OBITUARY. be best remembered by the newspaper- 

reading public as the alleged discoverer, 
some years ago, of a new elixir of life. It is 
trie he had discovered that certain injections 
revitalise animal tissue for a time; but his con- 
tributions to knowledge, chiefly of the cerebral 
funetjons and their localisation, were more solid 
and less sensational. He was a Mauritian 
by birth, his father was an Englishman, and he 
had long held a medical appointment in London, 
and was almost as well known here as in Paris. 
Readers of Mill's Logie will remember that his works 
were laid under contribution for examples of the 
Four Methods. M. l’Abbé Rebours had probably de- 
clined more bishoprics than any other ecclesiastic— 
forty-two is given as the precise figure. He had been 
Caré of the Madeleine since 1871 (his predecessor, 
having been among the Communist hostages, was 
shot),and had applied a considerable private fortune 
to objects connected with his Church.—To the two 
notable English deaths of the week, those of 
Professor Robertson Smith and Major Le Caron, 
reference is made elsewhere. 








THE IRISH MEMBERS. 

- is with some reluctance that we print on another 
L page the letter addressed to us by Mr. George 
Cadbury of Birmingham. If we had not felt assured 
that our correspondent, who is certainly entitled to 
save an opinion of his own, was actuated by the 
‘est motives, we might have hesitated before giving 
publicity to his letter. But it is only fair to all 
farties—and, above all, to the Irish party—to allow 
one who speaks without heat or rancour to have his 
‘’y ona question which has engaged the attention 
of many Liberals of late. Mr. Cadbury, who tells us 
“tat he has not only devoted his time and energy 
‘thas spent £3,500 in the cause of Home Rule, 
ames that he will feel inclined to withhold 
Us help from that cause at the next election 
- he can see the Irish members “ uniting 
n Pulling together.’ We do not think that 
i Trish member is likely to accuse us of luke- 
on in the cause of Home Rule. Believing 
richt md in the justice of the Irish demand for the 
mn © manage their own affairs, we at least mean 

Stand fast in supporting that demand, no matter 





who may fall away. But it is because we are 
absolutely with the Irish people and the Irish re- 
presentatives in the great cause in which they are 
now engaged that we dare not withhold from them 
the plain-spoken letter of our correspondent. We 
know that it represents a feeling that is shared by 
many members of the Liberal party; we know also 
that it points to a danger over the existence of which 
the enemies of Home Rule are already gloating. It 
would be cruel in these circumstances to withhold 
from those with whom we are making common cause 
a warning, which, they may depend upon it, is that 
of a friend. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. We agree 
entirely with Mr. Healy’s views as expressed in his 
recent speech in Scotland. The Libera! party has no 
right to blame the Irish representatives because of 
those internal dissensions which have recently been 
brought so prominently before the public. It is not, 
certainly, for us to throw stones on this account at 
our Irish allies. There has never been a time in the 
history of Liberalism when our party has not known 
divisions of its own. If we desire a parallel to the 
present state of things in the Irish party, we have 
only to go back to 1885 and to the dissensions which 
then rent the Liberals of Great Britain. They were 
actually engaged in the struggle of a General Election, 
and yet they had the mortitication of seeing one of 
their most powerful members, Mr. Chamberlain, 
engaged, not in attacking the common foe, but in 
doing his utmost to damage and discredit men of 
equal repute and standing with himself in the 
Liberal ranks. Remembering Mr. Chamberlain’s 
venomous onslaught upon Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Goschen in 1885, we are certainly not in a 
position to upbraid the Irish members for their 
recent proceedings. But we cannot forget that the 
Liberal cause sutfered severely in that year from the 
course which Mr. Chamberlain then saw fit to 
pursue; and we cannot conceal our fears that the 
Irish cause may suffer in the same way from 
the divisions which now afflict it. So far as the 
Government and the Liberal party of to-day 
are concerned, they can have only one feeling, 
a feeling of profound gratitude, towards their Irish 
allies. Nothing more remarkable has been witnessed 
in the history of this country than the unswerving 
loyalty of the Irish members in the present Parlia- 
ment to the Liberal cause and the Liberal Govern- 
ment. But it is this very feeling of gratitude that 
compels us to press upon the Irish representatives 
the dangers they are incurring in consequence of the 
unhappy personal dissensions which have broken out 
amongst them, and to which a hostile Press has been 
so eager to give prominence. We do not attach any 
exaggerated importance to those dissensious. We 
do not for a moment admit that they furnish any 
argument against Home Rule, or that they ought to 
alienate the sympathies of those who are Home 
Rulers because they believe the cause te be a just 
and righteous one. But it is useless to ignore the im- 
perfections of human nature, or to shut our eyes to 
the fact that there are a great many persons who, 
when they see the Irish members quarreling among 
themselves, begin to think that after all a Home 
Rule party divided against itself can hardiy claim 
the sympathetic support of the English public. 

This is not our view; on the contrary, we see in 
these proofs that Irishmen, like Englishmen, have 
individual characteristics and personal differences of 
their own, conclusive evidence of the absurdity of the 
fear entertained by so many people in this country 
that an Irish Parliament would be animated by 
one feeling alone, and would move only in one 
direction. But we have to remember our 
weaker brethren; and the Irish members, who 
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have shown such splendid courage and persistency 
in pursuing their great work, will do well to 
remember them also. It is not for us, or for any 
Englishmen, to meddle in the domestic differences of 
Irish politicians. We do not include in this cate- 
gory the foolish attempts of Mr. John Redmond to 
elevate himself at the expense of Home Rule. But 
most Englishmen sympathise deeply with Irishmen 
in the tragical calamity in which all of these 
differences have their root. He would be a poor 
creature who could not feel for the men who, ata 
most critical moment in their country’s history, had 
to choose between their personal allegiance to a 
leader who had won their trust and affection, and 
whatthey believed to be the real interests of the nation 
they represented. No generous man will reproach 
any of them, no matter what side they took at 
that terrible moment. But they cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that Mr. Parnell’s fall exercised a 
most unhappy influence upon the Home Rule cause. 
But for that melancholy event the General Election 
of 1892 would have given us a Parliament with an 
overwhelming British majority in favour of Home 
Rule. Is it wise for Irishmen to ignore this fact 
and the plain lesson which it teaches? The triumph 
of their cause depends entirely upon the extent to 
which they can win the sympathies of the British 
public. They have shown by the loyalty with which 
they have supported the Liberal Government that 
they are aware of this truth. May we not ask them 
te recognise it again, and to withdraw from their 
enemies and ours the weapons they have placed in 
their hands by means of their own private feuds? It 
is certainly with no wish to assume any censorious 
attitude towards the Irish members that we press 
this question upon them. But we are fighting in a 
common cause; we desire only to win a final victory 
on behalf of justice and peace; and feeling assured 
that the Irish members are equally sincere and 
earnest in their wish to attain that victory, we im- 
plore them, so far as they can without forfeiting their 
personal independence and self-respect, to refrain 
from any action which may lead the enemies of their 
country to rejoice. 








THE SCOTCH DEBATE. 





T is in reading such a debate as that which has 
I taken place upon Sir George Trevelyan’s motion 
to appoint a Scotch Standing Committee, that one 
gets one of the keenest impressions of the insin- 
cerities—or, to put it flatly as the stranger would 
put it, the hypocrisies—which go with the perfec- 
tions of our admirable system of British party 
government. Sir George Trevelyan submits a 
commonplace motion for regulating procedure, a 
motion to which many of the most conservative 
authorities of the House are known for years to 
have been particularly partial. If Mr. Balfour 
were in power, he would almost certainly be 
proposing the reform himself. The system of 
Grand Committees received its greatest impetus 
from the late Tory Government, when, in his reform 
of procedure in 1887, Mr. W. H. Smith established 
the Grand Committees on Law and on Trade. These 
Committees were avowedly an experiment, and, if 
they proved successful, the principle was to have 
been extended. They have proved successful, highly 
successful; and now Sir George Trevelyan, to relieve 
a serious block of business in his department, pro- 
poses to extend the principle in a manner which 
Mr. Balfour would bave been the first to suggest 
had he had the good fortune to be in Sir George 
Trevelyan’s place. But the Tories are “out” now, 
and so the motion must be opposed. So much 





might be allowed for as an inevitable Condition 
of party warfare. What is characteristic of our jp. 
sular methods is the solemn, pious, and heroic 
attitude which our excellent Tories think it becomins 
to assume. The Constitution, of course, js j, 
danger. It is always in danger when a Libera] 
proposition is to be obstructed; and, though 
we believe history records that the most reck. 
less and unhesitating blows at the fabric haye 
been delivered by Tory hands, it is necessary to 
remind the world that the Tory party consider them. 
selves the official guardians of the Constitution—jp 
somewhat the same way, apparently, as certain 
Roman princes who have renounced the Vatican 
and all its works claim to be “Hereditary Princes 
Assistant’? to the Papal Throne. The Consti. 
tution is in danger, and Mr. Balfour, with alarm 
and yet determination in his mien, must rise 
and transfix with his glittering eye the Scotch 
Secretary as he shivers in his seat; and with up- 
lifted hand must call high Heaven and the trusty 
hosts behind him to witness that he will struggle 
to the last gasp sooner than let this treason 
be perpetrated—unless, indeed, it be made ap. 
plicable to the whole three kingdoms. The Times 
rumbles and thunders on the great tom-tom of war, 
and declares that Sir George Trevelyan’s poor little 
motion is “one of the most revolutionary proposals 
ever submitted to Parliament.’”’ Ingenious minds 
trace back to Magna Charta and the Witenagemote 
the principles that are threatened by this subver- 
sionary scheme, and Sir Edward Clarke, who has 
just popped in in nice time from a divorce case, 
thrusts his hand in his bosom and appeals to the 
shades of Edmund Burke and other illustrious 
defenders of these sacred institutions, by which in 
their hour of peril it is the duty of every patriot to 
stand. Then the motion is passed and the House 
goes on with its business. Such is our British way! 
The truth is that for very many years past the most 
obvious, the most crying, of the necessities of Par- 
liament has been some process of devolution which 
will enable it to cope with the ever-increasing burden 
of work under which it groans. The population of 
these countries has increased, the franchise has been 
extended, the legislative needs of our complex life grow 
more numerous and intense with every year, the obliga- 
tions of empire have multiplied exceedingly. Allcom- 
petent observers, irrespective of party, have long 
been convinced that Parliament cannot get on unless 
it finds some effective method of dividing its labour. 
It has been making tentative efforts in this direction 
for years, and one of the simplest and least question- 
able of these efforts is the proposition to refer the 
Committee stage of all Scotch Bills to a Grand 
Committee composed mainly of the Scotch members. 
So scrupulous a guardian of the Parliamentary con- 
stitution as Sir Erskine May was strongly in favour 
of this plan, as John Bright was in favour of @ 
similar plan for Irish legislation. Indeed, 5” 
Erskine May so clearly foresaw the inevitable 
congestion of business, that he advocated rele- 
gating the whole legislative business of the 
House to a number of Standing Committees, 0 
the American system. His Scotch Committee woul 
probably have been established long before this but 
that the principle of it was in his time practically i 
operation. As Sir George Osborne Morgan reminde 
the Houre, it was the custom when he entered Par- 
liament to refer Scotch measures to an yy 
meeting of all the Scotch members, called by the 
Lord Advocate. The views of the Scotchmen wer 
elicited, the changes they suggested were made 1» 
the Bills, and these measures went through wit 
little or no interference from the rest of the —_ 
Sir George Trevelyan simply proposes to revert 9} 
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Standing Order to the better practice of an earlier 


From some of the speeches with which the House 
yas favoured during this debate, one might imagine 
that the Scotch Grand Committee was a species of 
Home Rule, and that Parliament in establishing it 
was surrendering some control of its business. A 
Grand Committee is a very different thing from 
Home Rule. It is the House of Commons as a 
whole which initiates the measures which are 
referred to it, and determines their fate when they 
come back. The consent of the House as a whole is 
necessary before any Bill can enter the Committee, 
and before any Bill, after being dealt with by the 
Committee, can be sent on to the House of Lords. 
It is absurd, in the face of this fact, to talk of Par- 
jiament surrendering any control over its business. 
It is equally absurd to raise in this connection the 
old question as between the national or Imperial 
and the local representativeness of the member of 
Parliament. As the Lord Advocate well said, mem- 
bers are sent into Parliament for both national pur- 
poses and local purposes. Under the present arrange- 
ment neither set of purposes is attended to properly. 
Few of the numerous insincere suggestions that 
have been put forward in this remarkable discussion 
were hollower than the pretence that Englishmen or 
Scotchmen or Irishmen feel themselves under a 
grievance because they are not required to interfere 
in each other’s purely local business. What pro- 
portion of the six hundred and seventy members 
knows or cares anything about half the legislation in 
which Parliament is engaged? As a matter of fact, 
when a Scotch Bill is occupying the time of the 
House in its Committee stage, it is left almost 
entirely to the Scotch members. It is practically 
the Grand Committee without the Grand Com- 
mittee’s advantages either to the time of the House 
or to the expedition of Scotch business. Never in 
the history of Parliament was there a regulation so 
obviously, so flatly dictated by common-sense. The 
principle of deputing the revision of Bills to delega- 
tions of those members who know most about them 
—who, in short, are committees of experts—is one 
which Parliament will probably have to eventually 
apply to its legislation generally, and it is hardly 
creditable to the House of Commons that it should 
have made such a difficulty about applying it in a 
_ where there is really no other rational alterna- 
ve, 








A QUESTION OF TACTICS. 





\ ONDAY week will see the introduction of the 
iti Budget, and the ushering in of that which 
Promises to be the stormiest period of the present 
Session. Sir William Harcourt has stoutly refused 
‘o part with his secret prematurely, and outside the 
Cabinet there is no one who can pretend to say what 
the Budget proposals will be. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has a great opportunity, and it is well 
known that he means to use it to the uttermost. 
Forced by the necessities of the State to make 
Provision for a greatly augmented expenditure, he 
has chosen to survey the whole field of national 
hance afresh, and to bring to the preparation of his 
Budget scheme the help that is to be obtained 
om a study of the latest theories of democratic 

ance. His proposals will certainly be novel, if 
not revolutionary, in their character; and just 
% certainly they will be hotly opposed by those 
‘ho represent the privileges of property and 
‘te old social order. This means that many weeks 
must be devoted to the Parliamentary discussions 
‘the Budget. If these discussions are brought to 





a close by the beginning of June, Ministers may 
reasonably congratulate themselves. Nor will the 
time devoted to Sir William Harcourt’s proposals 
have been wasted. Two months may seem a long 
period to spend over a Budget, and over any ordinary 
Budget it would certainly be excessive; but over 
such a Budget as that which we have every reason 
to expect this year the House of Commons may 
with advantage spend as many months as in ordinary 
circumstances it spends weeks. If the finances of 
the country are to be placed upon a thoroughly 
sound basis; if our fiscal burdens are to be readjusted 
and the weight of taxation placed where it can most 
easily be borne, the country will have no right to 
complain even though the greater part of the Session 
should be devoted to the task. 

But remembering the stage in the Parliamentary 
year that we have already reached, we need not say 
what serious questions are raised by the prospect of 
having to spend from now until some period after 
Whitsuntide in Budget discussions. That means 
that but a narrow margin will be left for the rest of 
the work of the Session. Ministers are now considering 
how this narrow margin is to be disposed of. They 
have made many promises, and they are undoubtedly 
anxious to carry them into effect. But they have 
got to recognise certain hard limits of time; they 
have to see not only what is desirable but what is 
possible, and it may be that they will have to sacri- 
fice some of the projects they cherish most dearly in 
order to meet the stern necessities by which they 
are confronted. It is for their supporters to 
recognise the fact that these sacrifices are not in the 
nature of a surrender of policy or principle, and that 
they do not imply the abandonment of a single 
promise that the Government has made to the 
country. By common consent the measure with 
which it is most imperative that the Ministry should 
deal without delay is the Registration Bill. We 
must have it not only as a matter of principle, but 
as a matter of expediency. The present system is 
altogether vicious. It outrages the principles of 
popular representative government, and seriously 
limits the rights which successive Reform Bills have 
conferred upon the people. Nor is this all. Every- 
body knows that the flaws in our existing system of 
Registration tell almost exclusively in favour of the 
Tory party. Whilst that system remains in force 
we Liberals are heavily handicapped at every General 
Election. Thousands of good Liberal votes are pre- 
vented from reaching the ballot-boxes, and a large 
proportion of every constituency—a proportion which 
in most cases is almost exclusively Liberal—is abso- 
lutely disfranchised. After our victory in 1892 the 
recognition of this fact was universal, and there was 
no one in the Liberal party who did not insist that, 
upon no pretext whatever, ought another General 
Election to be allowed to take place until the Regis- 
tration system had been reformed. 

This, then, is the most imperative duty which 
devolves upon Ministers after they have introduced 
their democratic budget. How do they propose to 
discharge that duty? Two methods of approaching 
its performance are open to them. They may, as 
many ardent persons desire, bring in a great measure 
of reform, a measure which will bring, not only our 
Registration system, but the Parliamentary franchise, 
very near to something like ideal perfection. This, 
as a matter of fact, will be to bring in a new Reform 
Bill. But fancy having to carry a new Reform Bill 
through the House of Commons after Whitsuntide ! 
Even if there were no other great measures waiting 
for the attention of Parliament, the task would be 
almost hopeless. Let us suppose, however, that, by 
dint of continuous sittings and the occasional use of 
the closure, this new Reform Bill was carried through 
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the House of Commons by the middle of August. 
What would be its fate in the House of Lords? We 
need hardly say that we know it already. Now, the 
rejection of any sound Bill, founded upon really 
Liberal and democratic principles, by the Hereditary 
Chamber is not a matter which, under ordinary 
circumstances, need trouble us. The more acts of 
this kind the House of Lords commits, the stronger 
must become the feeling against that House in the 
constituencies, and the louder the demand for its 
abolition. But where a Registration Bill is concerned 
it must be remembered that the circumstances are 
not ordinary. We require this Bill for the removal 
of anomalies which, so long as they continue to exist, 
must seriously hamper and injure the Liberal party 
whenever it has to appeal to the country. Without 
it our chances at a General Election must be seriously 
jeopardised. Without it the movement of popular 
feeling against the House of Lords that seems likely 
to be the chief factor in the next electoral battle will 
be heavily weighted and hindered. 

This being the case, we earnestly trust that 
Ministers will not listen to the pleadings of those 
who seem anxious to grasp at the shadow instead of 
the substance. The only chance of carrying a Regis- 
tration Bill through both Houses of Parliament 
during the present session will be found to be in the 
introduction of a very simple measure confined 
strictly to the registration question alone. Such a 
Bill might, indeed, have a single clause directing 
that all elections for a new Parliament should be 
held on one day. Everybody is agreed that a 
change of this kind is desirable, and even the folly 
of the Peers would hardly lead them to oppose 
it. But, beyond this simple step in the direction of 
reform, the Registration Bill should touch nothing 
whatever but the mode of registration. One Man 
One Vote, and all the other principles that we hope 
to see some day embodied in Statutes, could not be 
introduced into this measure without making its 
shipwreck certain. A short Bill establishing the 
principle of One Man One Vote might very well be 
introduced after the Registration Bill; but to make 
the latter Bill include the former would, it seems to 
us, be nothing less than madness. We know there 
are members of our own party—and it may be that 
there are even Ministers—who refuse to acknowledge 
the doctrine that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and who believe that we can best attract the sym- 
pathy of the electors by touching their imaginations 
—that is to say, by introducing some great and 
sweeping measure of reform, the loss of which is 
certain to be widely and deeply resented. On 
ordinary questions we are not disposed to question 
the soundness of this view. But registration is not 
an ordinary question. If we introduce a compre- 
hensive and thoroughly Radical measure and it is 
rejected by the House of Lords, we shall be in a far 
worse plight at the General Election than if we 
succeed in carrying a siaple enactment which will at 
least bring upon the register an enormous number of 
voters who are now most unjustly and arbitrarily 
excluded. It is to gain this end that Ministers 
should direct their policy. If they take any other 
course, they will undoubtedly commit a very grave 
tactical mistake. 








THE ATTACK ON THE LORDS. 





HE friends of the House of Lords seem to be 
greatly exercised by the fact that popular feel- 

ing regarding that House is beginning to show itself 
in unfamiliar places. When the editor of the Nine- 
teenth Century opens the pages of his review to a 
symposium in which very plain speaking is indulged 








in by those who wish to see the Hereditary Chambe, 
reduced to a position of impotence, it is clearly time 
in the opinion of the fervent admirers of our go. 
called “‘ Upper House,” that the Peers should bestir 
themselves in their own defence. They are accor. 
ingly appealing to Lord Salisbury and his frieng, 
to do something, no matter what, to prove that they 
are not quite so blind and deaf to the signs of the 
times as they appear to be. “ Reform yourselye; 
a little,” is the ery which is now being addressed to 
these hereditary lence of ours; and though 
their champions do not suggest that the reform 
should be anything but a sham, they cannot conceal 
the fact that unless something is done, some con. 
cession made to public feeling, the doom of the 
House of Lords is sealed. 

Radical reformers ought to take great comfort 
from these indisputable symptoms of panic on the 
part of the friends of the Peers. Like most 
threatened institutions, the House of Lords has 
survived so many movements against it, that faint. 
hearted people among its assailants were beginning 
to believe that it was impregnable. They did not 
take note of the fact that until now every attack 
upon the Hereditary Chamber has been of a platonic 
character. We have had more than one popular 
demonstration against the Peers and their rights; 
but all these demonstrations have been kept well 
in hand by the Liberal leaders, and whenever 
the immediate end had been achieved, by the 
surrender of the Peers on the particular ques- 
tion at that moment at issue, the attacking forces 
have been withdrawn, and the time-worn walls 
of the House of Lords left unassailed. It is this 
fact, and this alone, that has permitted the Peers to 
pursue their course with impunity until now. They 
have reckoned not upon their own strength, but 
upon the forbearance of their opponents, and hitherto 
it must be admitted that they have been justified in 
doing so. The great Minister who has just resigned 
office was, whether they knew it or not, their best 
friend. Although it has been his lot to be more or 
less in open conflict with the Peers throughout his 
whole public career, it has never seemed to him to 
be a part of his duty to take in hand the task of 
seriously and finally rectifying the ridiculous anomaly 
which is now the worst remaining blot on the English 
Constitution. He has been satisfied with those 
platonic demonstrations which have secured the 
special object for which he was striving without 
inflicting irreparable damage upon the House of 
Lords. But all this is changed now. It is not only 
that Mr. Gladstone has retired from the leadership, 
but that at the moment of his retirement he has laid 
a solemn charge upon his party. Recognising the 
fact that the moment had arrived when the question 
of the rival powers of the two Houses of Parliament 
could no longer be evaded, he has warned not only 
his adversaries, but his supporters, that when this 
question has once been taken up seriously, it must 
be pressed forward to an issue. No more platomie 
demonstrations can be tolerated; nor can any sulky 
surrender of the Peers on a single point of conflict 
suffice to satisfy the nation. We have come to the 
actual moment of struggle, when the fate of the 
country for generations to come must be settled. ; 
the Liberal party is satisfied on this occasion to @0 
what it has so often done in the past, to content 
itself, that is to say, with a simple demonstration 
against the House of Lords without following UP 
that demonstration by an actual attack, then it may 
rest assured that the fetters of the hereditary syste™ 
will be fastened more firmly than ever upon te 
national liberties. In the position which the ques 
tion of the two Houses has now reached, it 38 
possible to stand still. The country must either g 
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amu 
forward until it attains a final victory over the Peers, 
or acknowledge that it has found its master, and 
that the destinies of the nation are in the hands of 
gye hundred privileged persons who have no re- 
gponsibilities, no qualification but that of birth, and 
no claim to represent anybody but themselves. 
We do not think so meanly of our fellow- 
countrymen as to suppose that when they have once 
ped the fact that this is the alternative set before 
them, they will hesitate in their choice of a line of 
ytion. The exact point at which they are aiming 
_the abolition of the Veto, the abolition of the 
House itself, the substitution of a new Second 
(Chamber for this monstrous caricature of one, or the 
adoption of the Single Chamber system—may not as 
yet be settled in the minds of the people. But at 
least they cannot mean to retreat in face of the 
challenge addressed to them by the Peers, and that 
means that they must go forward. But they cannot 
forward in any half-hearted fashion. As Mr. 
Gladstone has warned us in his last speech from the 
Treasury Bench, this question of the House of Lords 
isone that dwarfs and over-rides all other questions. 
We do not say that all other movements of reform 
must be stopped whilst this is going forward; for as 
a matter of fact there is not a single social or 
political reform which will not gain immensely 
from the success of the campaign against the 
Peers. But all other movements must be sub- 
ordinated to and absorbed in this. The Liberal 
party, if it means to win in this great fight, will 
have forthwith to devote itself to the task with its 
whole heart. Every measure that it takes, every 
step, every movement, must be designed to lead it 
nearer to this particular goal. We do not pretend 
to know how Lord Rosebery and his colleagues view 
the position in which we are thus placed. It is one 
of the duties of Ministers when in office to take 
short views of life, and to apply their energies to the 
questions of the day rather than to those of the 
future. Long ago an eminent statesman declared 
that the sole business of a Prime Minister was to 
pass his Bills and keep his majority. Lord Rosebery, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, takes a higher and 
nobler view of his responsibilities. Still he may well 
feel that in such a campaign as that against the 
House of Lords it is the people who ought to show 
the way. Be this as it may, we conceive that the 
duty of the Liberal party—we speak not of 
the party in the House of Commons, but of the 
party as a whole—is clear. If there is any meaning 
in the recent declarations of Liberals, if they are 
sincere in their attitude on this question of the 
House of Lords, they are bound to take action, and 
action of a decisive, energetic, and unmistakable 
character. The great reforms of the House of 
Commons in 1832 and 1866 were carried from the 
outside by the simple pressure of public opinion. 
So was the repeal of the Corn Laws. No great 
hovement affecting the Constitution of the United 
gdom—above all, no movement which strikes 
at the unrighteous privileges of a class or a caste— 
as a chance of succeeding unless it is “ broad- 
d upon a people’s will.” What are our Liberal 
organisers doing at this moment to awaken public 
interest and enlist popular sympathy in the question 
of the Peers? The National Liberal Federation 
has done great work for the cause of liberty and 
justice in the past. Is it content to do nothing 
low, when the greatest political question with 
Which this generation has had to deal is being 
forced upon the country? Is it going to step aside, 
and leave a new League—like that which, under 
guidance of two unofficial members of the 
liberal party, secured the abolition of the Corn 
laws—to take up the work? We should be sorry 





to believe it. But it is time that some visible signs 
were given of the determination of the leaders of 
the Liberal party outside Parliament to make this 
question of the House of Lords the test question 
at the next General Election, and to marshal and 
instruct their forces in preparation for the day of 
battle. They may depend upon it that if from luke- 
warmness, want of foresight, or any other cause, 
they allow themselves to be caught unprepared, and 
the victory should consequently be snatched from 
them, they will have given to the reactionary party 
a triumph the effects of which will be felt disas- 
trously for many and many a year to come. 








THE REVENUE RETURNS. 
KK: several weeks we have been preparing our 
readers to expect that the revenue returns 
would turn out very much better than most of our 
contemporaries boldly predicted. We pointed out 
that the revenue was coming in much more satis- 
factorily than earlier in the year, and we expressed 
the opinion that it would be found possible to reduce 
the expenditure. Therefore we held that the deficit 
would be small. As a matter of fact, it is almost 
insignificant when we take into account the circum- 
stances of the year, and especially when we compare 
it with the figures of the Budget. Of course it was 
never probable that there would be a deficit of about 
two millions or more, as many predicted. But the 
prophets of evil for a while appeared to the un- 
thinking to be supported by facts. It happened 
that a new assessment for the income-tax was 
carried out in 1895, and meanwhile there was 
necessarily much delay in the collection. Those 
who did not take the trouble to inform themselves 
on the matter jumped to the conclusion that the 
badness of the times was diminishing the returns, 
and that therefore a great disappointment was in 
store for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Further, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself was care- 
ful to point out in his Budget speech that there 
would be very considerable payments into what is 
called the miscellaneous revenue towards the end of 
the year. But many of our contemporaries seem to 
have forgotten the circumstance, and they predicted 
that the miscellaneous revenue also would be dis- 
appointing. The mistakes in these two items arose 
from pure ignorance. But for a while it looked as if 
circumstances were entirely against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in regard to Stamps. The year was 
exceedingly healthy, and the payments of Death 
duties, therefore, were exceptionally small durin 
the first nine months. Add to this that the great 
coal strike, which lasted for sixteen weeks, not 
merely disturbed trade throughout the country, 
but threw such multitudes of people out of employ- 
ment that the spending power of the population was 
seriously lessened. Therefore Customs and Excise 
threatened to be bad. But since New Year’s Day 
there has been a marvellous recovery. Indeed, as 
soon as the coal strike ended, Customs and Excise 
began to improve, and during the past three months 
the Stamp duties have recovered surprisingly. 
Customs were estimated to yield £19,650,000 ; 
they have actually given £19,707,000, an increase of 
£57,000 over the Budget estimate. Excise was 
estimated to yield £25,100,000; it has actually given 
£25,200,000. Thus Customs and Excise yield 
£157,000 more than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated twelve months ago. These two items 
yielded in the past year oe nearly 45 millions 
together—not far short of half the whole revenue— 
and as they are duties upon consumable goods they 
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specially indicate the condition of the general popu- 
lation. It is a most remarkable and a most gratifying 
fact that the spending power of the people is thus 
shown to have increased in a year that was visited 
by so many adverse influences. The great banking 
crash in Australia, the currency crisis in the United 
States, the silver crisis in India and in the silver- 
using countries generally —all these three had a 
most depressing effect upon the trade of the 
whole world. Yet in spite of all this, and of the 
coal strike, the spending power of the people is 
shown to have been actually larger than in the 
year before—a striking proof that the crisis which 
began with the Baring collapse was a rich man’s 
crisis to a very great extent, and has not seriously 
affected the internal condition of the country. There- 
fore it gives reason to hope that the new year will 
be still more satisfactory. Coming next to the 
income-tax—the third great item which indicates 
the condition of the people, and especially of those 
classes in middling, comfortable, and luxurious cir- 
cumstances—it was estimated to yield £15,150,000. 
It has actually yielded £15,200,000, being an in- 
crease of £50,000. Whether, therefore, we look at 
the evidence as affecting the well-to-do, or both the 
well-to-do and the poorer classes together, we have 
satisfactory evidence that the condition of the popu- 
lation is fairly prosperous. The one item that has 
proved really disappointing is Stamps. It was 
estimated to yield £13,600,000; it has given only 
£12,860,000, being a falling off of £740,000 com- 
pared with the estimate. There was a great 
and wholly unpredictable decline in Stamps dur- 
ing the first nine months, mainly due to the 
small number of wills proved, but to some extent 
likewise to the depression of trade consequent 
upon the crises abroad. There was a remarkable 
recovery during the last quarter, the number of 
wills proved having teen very large, and the estates 
comprised in them being especially large. Still, 
— the Death duties recovered remarkably, 
general Stamps continued disappointing. The Post 
Office has also not answered expectation. It was 
estimated to yield £10,600,000 ; it has actually given 
£10,470,000, showing a falling off of £130,000. 
To sum up, the total revenue was estimated at 
£91,640,000. The actual receipts are £91,133,410, a 
decrease of £506,590 compared with the estimate. 
On the other hand, the expenditure was estimated at 
£91,477,000, showing an expected surplus of 
£163,000. But it has been found possible to effect 
a saving of nearly £175,000, so that the real deficit 
is, in round figures, but £169,000. 

Coming now to the new year, we may reasonably 
assume that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
take the actual receipts of the year just closed as the 
basis of his estimate. It is quite true that the 
figures we have been giving above prove that trade 
is reviving satisfactorily, and that the spending 
power of the people is as great as ever. But for 
all that, it would not be wise, we venture to 
think, to estimate for more than has actually 
been received—first, because it is reasonable to 
assume that the fear of an increase in the Death 
duties has induced many people to hasten forward 
the proving of wills as much as possible, and that 
therefore there may be a falling off in the Death 
duties next year; and secondly, because it is also 
possible that fear of an addition to some of the 
duties upon Customable and excisable goods may 
have caused those goods to be taken out of bond 
earlier than would otherwise have been the case. 
Let us suppose, therefore, that the Chancellor of 
the Excheqaer will estimate that on the existing 
basis of taxation the revenue will yield not only 
the £91,302,000 actually yielded “in the year 








Ls 
just closed, but about half a million mop 
because of the increased consumption due to the 
growth of population, and another half millio, 
because the arrears of income-tax will be collected 
in the new year at the rate of 7d. in the £, againg 
6d. in the £ twelve months ago. But the expendi. 
ture will amount to about £95,690,000; therefore 
the expenditure will exceed the revenue by from 31 
to 34 millions. It is generally expected that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will boldly undertake 
the reform of the Death duties, and that that wil] 
yield him about a million. If so, he will still haye 
to raise about 2} millions to cover the total expendi. 
ture and to give himself a surplus. A penny in the 
income-tax would not be enough, for it would yield 
only about a million and three-quarters in the first 
year, and twopence in the income-tax would be too 
much, unless, indeed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
undertakes a much-needed reform of the tax. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to see where a new tar 
ean be found that would not disturb trade, and that 
could be imposed and taken off again merely to 
meet an emergency. 








FINANCE. 





HE reckless speculation of last week has received 

a check, and business this week upon the Stock 
Exchange has been quieter. But we fear that it is 
only a very temporary check, for the leading oper- 
ators in the City are over-sanguine just now. The 
satisfactory way in which the revenue has come in 
since Christmas proves beyond all question that the 
economic condition of the country is sound. The 
railway traffic returns show that trade is improving, 
and the market reports and trade circulars are ina 
more hopeful spirit. Upon the Continent, too, there 
is a better feeling than has prevailed for three or 
four years. For one thing, peace seems to be 
assured—for some time, at all events. In Austria 
and in Hungary preparations are being pushed 
forward for completing the currency reform. In 
Spain the modification in the Government leads to 
the belief that concessions in respect to the rail- 
ways will be made to the great French bankers, with 
the expectation that the latter will lend the Spanish 
Government 20 or 30 millions sterling. That they 
will do so, however, is almost incredible, for it is 
certain that Spain has never during the present 
century been able to pay the interest on her debt 
out of her own resources. Nevertheless, the hope 
that a loan will be made is leading the Paris 
Bourse to take a favourable view of Spanish finance. 
For all these reasons the opinion is general upon the 
Continent that before long speculation will become 
rampant. But we must not forget that Spain 1s 
in an exceedingly dangerous condition, that Italy is 
no better, that Portugal and Greece are bankrupt, 
and that the political state of Servia is threatening. 
The currency crisis in India becomes more serious 
every day, the state of South and Central America 
does not improve, and in the United States there 
is widespread depression. Still, we would repeat 
once more that it is a good time for judicious invest- 
ment if investors will take the trouble to inform 
themselves what securities are good. , 

The India Council has again been successful in 
the sale of its bills this week. On Wednesday 
it offered, as usual, for public tender 50 lakhs 
of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and 
disposed of the whole amount. Later in the same 
day it sold about 9} lakhs by special contract. 
The prices obtained were somewhat lower than 
the week before, but, under all the circum 
stances, they were fairly satisfactory. The — 
will probably be able to sell for a couple bs 
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———— 
months more; but at the end of May the difficult 
time will begin, for then exports will fall off. During 
the past financial year the Council hoped to sell 
drafts sufficient to bring in nearly 18} millions ster- 
ling. As a matter of fact it received little more than 
9} millions sterling. Whether it will do better in 
the new year depends largely upon whether it will 
secept whatever prices are offered; and if it does, 
the value of the rupee must steadily decline. Mean- 
while the price of silver is once more rising. The 
lowest point reached was 27d. per ounce; this 
week it has been as high as 29}d. per ounce, though 
ithas dropped again to 282d. Probably the recovery 
was too rapid ; but, on the whole, it seems as if the 
recent fall were entirely too great, being the result of 
mere panic. There is a good demand for the metal for 
both China and Japan, and India is beginning to buy 
once more. During March the outside market bor- 
rowed from the Bank of England nearly five millions, 
and as a considerable proportion of the loans fell 
due in the early part of this week and had to be 
repaid, there was an active demand for money, 
though not at as high rates as during the fortnight 
previously. On Thursday, however, the interest on 
the National Debt was paid, and added very largely 
to the supply in the open market. The expectation 
now is that the supply will steadily increase, that 
rates will fall, and that money will continue abund- 
ant and cheap for a considerable time. If so, trade 
will be benefited; but low rates will probably 
stimulate speculation, and may thus bring about a 
dangerous state of things before long. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


\ ARCH 31. Much discussion last night regarding 
. the Bye-Elections. The result in Berwickshire 
is a pleasing surprise to the Government, a much 
larger reduction in the majority having been ex- 
pected. Scotland, it is clear, is all right, and the 
Established Church has only hastened its doom by 
delivering itself body and soul into the hands of the 
Tories. The Montgomeryshire election is another 
matter. The result causes the Liberals not only 
surprise but bitter disappointment. A majority of 
over five hundred had been confidently reckoned on. 
If, however, this falling away in Wales should make 
the Welsh Radical members a trifle less exacting in 
their demands upon the Government it would 
prove a blessing in disguise.—A Cabinet Council is 
called for Monday. Lord Rosebery has instituted 
a system of weekly Cabinets ; by this means getting a 
clear insight into the work of all the departments of 
the Government and keeping a steady grip on the 
machine asawhole. His colleagues are loud in praise 
of his unflagging industry and resolute determination 
to master the details of administration. Speculation 
4s to the future now dwells exclusively on two points 
—the Budget and the Registration Bill. The 
Budget, it is known, will be the most important laid 
before the House for nearly forty years. Sir William 
Harcourt keeps his secret, but the initiated know that 
uis financial proposals will be of the most democratic 
if not revolutionary kind, and it is not impossible 
= the Budget debates will occupy two months of 
the session. The question as to the Registration Bill 
a whether Ministers will introduce a big Bill—in 
Short, a new Reform Bill—or a simple measure like 
lat which is said to be lying at this moment in a 
Pigeon-hole at the Local Government Office. In the 
ormer case the Peers will unquestionably throw out 
¢ Bill, but in the latter case they will have to 
“cept it. Practical men hope the latter will be the 
ternative chosen. 
we 1. The Observer, dealing with the sym- 
of ag on the House of Lords in the new number 
¢ Nineteenth Century, sets up a plaintive appeal 
Peers to look after themselves before it is too 
' “Set your house in order against the day of 





wrath,” is the word now among the friends of the 
Hereditary Chamber. It is much thesame as though 
one were to implore Mrs. Partington to get a new 
besom in order to sweep back the Atlantic with 
greater effect. But whilst Lord Salisbury retains 
his unconstitutional dictatorship in the House of 
Lords, his fervent friends may spare themselves the 
trouble of appealing to him. He has a still greater 
contempt for the servile herd who follow him than 
for the outspoken Radicals who are his open 
enemies. Things are now manifestly tending in the 
direction of a great popular movement against the 
privileges of the Peers, a movement which will be 
none the less but rather all the more serious if it 
should not have the full assistance of the official 
leaders of the Liberal party. The House of Commons 
will before long have another opportunity of 
pronouncing on the question of the Lords. This 
time, it is to be hoped, the Government and their 
followers will be acting together.—Much sanguine 
talk to-day as to the state of things in the Romford 
division ; but I confess I do not see the possibility of 
a Liberal victory there. Wisbech, on the other 
hand, gives the whips not a little anxiety. 

April 2. The Times announces the death of “ Le 
Caron the spy.” This gentleman, whose real name 
was Beach, was one of the heroes of the Parnell 
Commission. He may be said to have shared its 
honours with Pigott and Hurlbert. Hurlbert, 
indeed, was only a hero behind the scenes; his 
evidence—luckily for himself—was never given in 
public; but I suppose his “proof” is still in the 
possession of the Times solicitor, and he might, as a 
mere matter of curiosity, let the public have a peep 
at it. As for Le Caron, though by his own con- 
fession one of the odious tribe of cowardly spies and 
informers, he was converted into a hero by the 
people who swore by the forged letters even 
after Pigott had admitted his guilt. The amusing 
thing was that the Irish members absolutely 
refused to take him seriously. An informer he 
might have been, they declared, but he never 
informed the British Government of anything 
which it could not have learned for itself without his 
assistance. As for his book of memoirs to which the 
Times gravely refers this morning, it was beyond 
question a highly garnished, sensational romance.— 
There are speculations just now respecting the 
Speakership, due to Mr. Peel’s continued illness. Sir 
Donald Macfarlane has, I see, given notice of a ques- 
tion for this afternoon as to the appointment of a 
Deputy-Speaker in addition to the Chairman of 
Committees. It certainly seems desirable that such 
an appointment should be made; for if Mr. Mellor 
were to fall ill before Mr. Peel is fit to return to his 
duties, the whole of the proceedings of the House of 
Commons would have to be suspended. Moreover, 
the pressure upon Mr. Mellor whilst he is acting as 
Speaker as well as Chairman is so heavy that there 
must always be the risk of a breakdown. I am glad 
to have testimony on all sides to the efficiency with 
which he is discharging his important duties. The 
novelty of his position has worn off, and he now 
shows a real aptitude for his very difficult task. 
Meanwhile, the Speaker's illness is deplored by every- 
body, and his early return to his post is looked for- 
ward to with eagerness by men of all parties. 

April 3. The Speaker was able to take the chair 
last night for a few hours, and it may therefore be 
hoped that he is now on the road to complete 
recovery. But the question of the appointment of 
a Deputy-Speaker is still an urgent one. In these 
days of sessions which last for thirteen months, with 
sittings unusually laborious, the strongest man will 
find the business of the chair too much for him. 
To sit four nights a week for eight mortal hours 
in one seat, besides a Wednesday sitting of six 
hours, is a tax upon the physical and mental 
energies, the severity of which can hardly be 
imagined. That Mr. Peel will not be able in future 
to give himself so completely to the responsible 
duties of his office as he has done in the past is 
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obvious. He must have some relief, or his permanent 
breakdown will be only a question of time. In these 
circumstances, Sir Donald Macfarlane’s question to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—which was post- 
poned last night till Thursday—is still one of practical 
importance.—Last night’s debate turned on the pro- 
posal to send this year’s Scotch business before a 
Committee composed of the Scotch members plus 
fifteen Englishmen. Much chopping of logic over 
the matter. Of course the proposal is illogical; 
but when is Parliament logical when it wants to be 
practical? The Scotch members want to get their 
work done, and believe that this is the only way in 
which they can accomplish that end. Sensible 
Englishmen are willing to give in to them, with- 
out thereby committing themselves to any theory 
of “Home Rule all round.”—Extract from a lead- 
ing article in this morning’s Times: “ As for the 
Gladstonians, they would accept a monkey on an 
organ as a serious politician if he were dressed in 
the proper uniform and taught to dance to the party 
tune.” How true! And how gentlemanly to say it! 
No wonder the cultured creature who parades him- 
self in this fashion in the columns of the Times feels 
constrained to give lessons in good manners to the 
Irish members. The Unionist party is certainly to 
be congratulated on its journalistic champions.—The 
papers announce that yesterday’s Cabinet was busy 
with the Budget. Without pretending to know, I 
have a shrewd suspicion that other matters engaged 
the chief attention of Ministers. If I might hazard 
a guess, it would be that the Registration Bill, about 
which, as I said a few days ago, there are two sets 
of opinion in the Liberal party, was under discussion 
in Downing Street. 

April 4. Who will say that the world is not mov- 
ing? Last night the Liberal party, much invigorated 
by its victory—moral only, alas!—at Romford, went to 
work to alter the British Constitution, and positively 
carried a resolution in favour of Home Rule for 
Scotland. How long will it be at this rate before 
“Home Rule all round” has been carried to the 
satisfaction of everybody? Yesterday's vote was of 
course nothing more than a demonstration, a platonic 
demonstration, in favour of Scotch Home Rule. But 
we are advancing fast, and those of us who have 
hitherto been content to advocate merely Irish Home 
Rule will find ourselves hopelessly belated before long. 
Mr. Balfour must feel terribly uneasy at the course 
which events are taking. Many of his own sup- 
porters are all-round Home Rulers; he himself is 
more than suspected of having coquetted with some 
scheme of the sort; and yet he is compelled to show 
an unyielding resistance to the present policy of the 
Government. The Scotch Committee scheme, which 
everybody admits is a simple common-sense mode of 
meeting a notorious evil, may have awkward con- 
sequences for the Ministry if the “logical” people 
insist upon having their way. The Welsh members, 
for example, do not see why Wales also may not 
have its Committee, and the English Tories would be 
delighted to see English affairs committed to the 
English representatives alone. I fear there are some 
shoals and rocks in the path of the Government 
before this question of procedure has been disposed 
of.—Lord Rosebery’s first use of his ecclesiastical 
patronage is so good that it hardly enlightens us as 
to the particular line he is likely to follow with 
regard to the Church. Canon Leigh, the new Dean 
of Hereford, is a man whose promotion will be 
approved by men of all parties; but he is a man 
who would have been regarded as eligible for pro- 
motion under Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone, so 
that there is no striking novelty in the appointment. 
Mr. Redmond’s speech at Dublin yesterday is not a 
performance likely to advance the interests of Home 
Rule either in England or in Ireland. But then, 
Mr. Redmond is not supposed to be altogether warm 
in his support of Home Rule, and probably, provided 
he could secure for himself a position akin to that 
once held by Mr. Parnell, he would see the Irish 
aspirations blighted without a pang. 





April 5. Great exultation among Liberals 9 
the House yesterday over the Wisbech election, 
which, as I have noted, had caused considerable 
anxiety to the wire-pullers. Now that the bye. 
elections are practically over, it is proved to demon. 
stration that there is no marked falling-off in the 
Ministerial majority in the country. This is ap 
unusual, if not unprecedented, thing where g 
Government has been in office for nearly two 
years.—Everybody who has been in contact with Sir 
William Harcourt during the last few days comments 
upon his overflowing good spirits. The conjecture 
is that he is delighted at having at last secured the 
opportunity of presenting his democratic Budget, 
He had hoped to introduce it a year ago, but was 
prevented by the necessities of Home Rule.—There 
was a pitiable exhibition in the House yesterday 
afternoon over an Old Age Pensions Bill, brought 
in by the Tories for the purpose of “ dishing the 
Whigs.” The exhibitor was Mr. Chamberlain, 
who, having promised to be content if Ministers 
promised a day for the discussion of the report 
of the Old Age Pensions Commission, and having 
got such a promise, deliberately went back upon his 
word in order to help the Tory rump to snatch a 
division. It was, as Sir William Harcourt remarked 
on a certain occasion, “a dirty trick.” But nobody 
was a penny the worse for it except the unfortunate 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose strength must now be put 
forth in the dismal task of grinding corn for such 
Philistines as Mr. Bartley and Mr. Bowles.—The 
fears I expressed yesterday as to the result of the 
debate on the Scotch Committee proposal are now 
happily set at rest, the Speaker having declared the 
proposed amendments of Sir John Lubbock and Mr. 
Lloyd-George to be out of order. Thus the Welsh 
cave has collapsed; but the position of the Irish 
party remains a distinct danger and difficulty. 

April 6. The result of the bye-elections has been 
too much for the equanimity of Mr. Balfour and his 
friends. They had counted with absolute confidence 
upon winning at least two seats, and upon reducing 
the Liberal majorities everywhere. Mr. Balfour, who 
is an extremely sensitive man where big issues are 
concerned, is naturally annoyed and disheartened. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is sensitive in small matters 
as well as in great, is even more deeply chagrined, 
and between them they seem bent upon giving 
the House of Commons a taste of their temper. 
Last night’s proceedings, when wrangling over the 
adjournment set in at half-past eleven, were simply 
the fruit of the disappointment of the Unionists at 
returning empty-handed from the bye-elections. 
There would be nothing serious in their exhibition 
of ill-tewper but for one fact—that is, that for the 
moment a small number of the Irish Nationalist 
members are restive, whilst the Redmond party !s 
standing aloof from the Government. These facts 
are the really critical matters with regard to the 
situation. But it is certainly not to the interest of 
the Anti-Parnellites to precipitate a General Election ; 
nor, indeed, would it be to the interest of Mr. Red- 
mond, unless he knew where to look for good Tory 
money to help him in fighting the Home Rulers 
There ought not, therefore, to be any ground for 
despondency. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITE: 





N William Robertson Smith, who died at Cam 
bridge last Saturday, in his forty-eighth year 
there has passed away one of the most brilliant 
and versatile intellects of this generation. +3 
range of his attainments was extraordinary: 
With mathematics and physics, with theology 
and philosophy, with many branches of history 
and of natural science, and with not a few practi 
arts, he was so thoroughly conversant that peop’ 
used to say there was hardly a University Chal 
in which he could not have replaced with. on 
and efficiency a disabled professor. In his © 
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ial subject of Oriental languages and Old Testa- 
ment criticism he stood among the first five or six 
men in Europe. Nor was he a mere linguist, 
although his gifts in that line were shown by his 
mastery of colloquial Arabic. He had a keen 
interest in Semitic literature as literature, and a 
philosophic grasp of history which made his treat- 
ment of literary or philological questions instructive 
even to those who might have little knowledge of 
the particular topic. 

His learning, however, wide and accurate as it 
was, impressed one less than the force and alacrity 
of his mind. No one could be less like the common 
notion of a learned man as a man weighed down by 
the mass of facts he knows. Robertson Smith was 
the swiftest, brightest, and gayest of talkers, 
throwing himself into every topic that turned up, 
down to the University or political gossip of the 
day, with the same verve with which he would 
narrate a Mussulman tradition"or expound a passage 
in the Pentateuch. He was fond of controversy, 
and seldom allowed a disputable proposition to pass 
unchallenged. But, as he did not argue for victory 
or to show his own superiority, but only out of the 
irrepressible activity of his nature, and as he was 
wholly free from spite or bitterness, it was but 
seldom that offence was taken. One never talked 
with him for half an hour without hearing some- 
thing of interest one could have heard from no one 
else, and seeming to have some fresh light thrown 
on the most hackneyed question. Yet he never 
talked for effect: it was the spontaneous efferves- 
cence of a mind so keen that it pierced to the 
heart of things, and so rich that it could not help 
scattering some of its wealth. 

The remarkable powers of debate which he dis- 
played in defending himself against the charges of 
heretical teaching brought against him in the eccle- 
siastical courts of his Church in Scotland made it 
plain that he must have risen rapidly to eminence 
at the bar or in any walk of public life. His logic 
was close and cogent; his dissection of a hostile 
argument unsparing; while his sudden repartees 
used to overwhelm his opponents with confusion. 
But his main interest in life was the acquisition of 
knowledge and the discovery of truth, and he 
turned gladly away from the contests in which he 
had become involved, and which he had sustained 
with so much resolution, to devote himself to Arabic 
literature and history. Unfortunately, these con- 
tests had occupied four of the best years of his 
life, and before eight more years had passed his 
health began to fail, and little strength was left for 
study. For the last eighteen months he was too 
weak to do any work, but he fought against an 
advancing and painful malady with the same un- 
blenching and cheerful courage he had shown 
against his adversaries in the Scottish Church 
Courts ; and seemed to go on living by the force 
of his brain and nerves when the strength of his 
frame had been wholly exhausted. 

Much of his best effort was given to an under- 
taking in which his share must remain undistinguish- 
able — the editing of the ninth edition of the 

Encyclopedia Britannica.” The excellence of that 
edition is mainly due to his industry and to the 
width of his knowledge, which enabled him to 
determine who were the fittest men to contribute 
and to supervise their articles. Of his books, those 
best known are “ The Prophets of Israel” and “The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” the latter a 
masterly outline of the origin of the Hebrew 

miptures and the conditions under which they 
grew into canonical authority. More novel, though 
%o special and technical for most readers, was the 

k on Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. 
./€ most considerable, and the one in which his 
ingenuity and penetration had the fullest oppor- 
tunity to show themselves, is the treatise entitled 
a Religion of the Semites,” of which, unhappily, 

y the first volume had been published when his 

th began to break. Few people, either here 





or on the Continent, have sufficient knowledge of 
the data it rests on to be able adequately to judge 
it; but those few have, we believe, expressed their 
admiration of its original power and their assent 
to most of its views. These four books, together 
with numerous articles in the Encyclopedia and 
some printed lectures, form a considerable record 
of production for a life so short, and which was 
crossed by so many interruptions. But it seems 
a scanty record when compared with the impression 
of superabundant force, as well as depth of intellect, 
which the man himself made. 

It would not be right to close a notice, however 
brief, of his career without some reference to the 
boon so gracefully and wisely conferred on learning 
in his person by the authorities of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, when they elected him a Fellow in the 
winter of 1884, very soon after he had come to 
Cambridge as Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic. 
The good use to which ancient collegiate endow- 
ments may be put has seldom been better illustrated. 
He was but slightly personally known to the Master 
and Fellows when they chose him, and publicly 
known chiefly as a Presbyterian clergyman accused 
of unsound opinions. But they had every reason to 
be proud of their choice, and they found in him 
an eminently loyal and genial member of their 
illustrious College. He was, indeed, one who every- 


where gathered round him devoted friends, for he 
possessed a singular power of attraction, and his 
splendid intellectual gifts were united to a character 
of eminent purity, uprightness, and elevation. 








A HINT TO MR. DIGGLE. 


W E hope with the Dean of Manchester that the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Association 
of School Boards last Tuesday may be the means of 
teaching some desirable lessons to Mr. Diggle and 
that “rather provincial body,” the London School 
Board. To have excluded the chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board from the vice-presidents of 
this Association would, no doubt, have been a 
strong measure, and the dignity of his position 
prevailed to save Mr. Diggle from the indignity 
of that proceeding. It may or may not be 
a fact which will appeal to the majority of 
the London Board that a considerable proportion 
of the provincial school- board representatives 
who assembled on Tuesday were in favour of this 
extreme course, and that most of them acquiesced 
in the opinion that the London Board was an 
example of “how not to do it.” But to others it 
will certainly seem a striking circumstance that no 
one answered the attack on Mr. Diggle with a de 
fence of Mr. Diggle’s policy. Mr. Sweetman, who 
opposed his exclusion, expressly dissociated himself 
from Mr. Diggle’s methods, and the chairman (who 
is a Dean) seemed to pray for Mr. Diggle’s conversion. 
We take some comfort from these proceedings, for 
we have always held that the excursion of the 
London School Board into sectarianism would be a 
signal to reactionaries upon all the provincial boards. 
It is at least satisfactory to know that the provincial 
Progressives are on guard, and carefully watching 
the development of the situation in London. 
At the same time it was, surely, rather innocent 
of Mr. Unwin to complain that “Mr. Diggle is not a 
school-board man in the real sense.” “It was not 
long since,” Mr. Unwin tells us, “that in opening a 
school in the country, he thought the chairman of 
the London Board had the courage to recom- 
mend to those whom he was addressing that 
they should not have a school board at all.” Mr, 
Diggle may or may not have given this advice; but Mr. 
Unwin must live in an exceptionally blessed region 
if he is not familiar with the school-board member 
whose leading principle is that he is against school 
boards. But we agree entirely with Mr. Unwin that 
the remark which he attributes to Mr. Diggle takes 
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us to the very roots of the education difficulty in 
England. Familiar though the spectacle may be, it 
is yet of all anomalies about the most astonishing 
that a large proportion of those who are entrusted 
with elementary education should devote themselves 
to denouncing, depreciating,and undermining the very 
system which they are elected to administer. Suppos- 
ing the Dean of St. Paul’s went about the country 
denouncing the cathedral system or the Established 
Church, and advising his hearers, wherever possible, 
to erect not a cathedral but a Baptist chapel: what 
should we all of us say of his proceedings? We 
should say that there was no necessity for him to be 
a Dean, but that being a Dean it might reasonably 
be supposed that he was in favour of cathedrals, and 
that he ought either to cease being a Dean or to 
cease his attacks upon the cathedral system. Still 
more should we say this if he attempted to starve 
his cathedral and diminish its efficiency in order 
that rival denominational institutions might flourish 
without competition. And, similarly, we are accus- 
tomed to ask of all men who occupy public positions 
that, whatever their differences of opinion upon 
matters of policy, they should be loyal to the institu- 
tions which they profess to serve. The most Tory 
constituency in the country would scarcely elect a 
member to the House of Commons if he avowed 
himself an enemy of representative institutions and 
declared his intention of undermining the House of 
Commons for the benefit of the House of Lords. 

The Church of England, however, with that 
casuistry which is the special invention of ecclesias- 
tical bodies, has conceived the idea of packing the 
school boards with the enemies of public education. 
It is thought no shame for a Church candidate to 
declare that he seeks election in the interests not of 
the Board Schools, but of the voluntary schools, 
which are supposed to be antagonistic. And when 
there, he pursues his policy frankly by opposing 
every proposal for building new schools or for 
bettering old schools, every effort for increasing 
the teaching staff or improving efficiency. He 
will obstruct when his colleagues are endeavouring 
to make the compulsory clauses effective; he will 
pose as an economist when the smallest expendi- 
ture is proposed. If the school system is a 
necessary evil, he is there to keep it within bounds 
and to see that the voluntary schools are protected 
from the “unfair competition” of more efficient 
rivals. Though in nine cases out of ten he has him- 
self enjoyed all the educational luxuries that public 
schools and universities can afford him, he is a stern 
opponent of anything but “ the necessary minimum ” 
for the children of the poor. We say this not by 
any means of all clerical members of school boards— 
for some are zealous and open-minded educationists 
—but of the average clerical party on a school board. 
Even worse is the fact that the Education Depart- 
ment has, for considerable periods, under Tory 
Governments, been administered on exactly the same 
principles ; that is to say, with a constant eye to the 
interests, not of the Board Schools, but of the volun- 
tary schools. In the same spirit the Tory Whip, 
under the last Government, announced that the 
Free Education Bill was conceived specially for the 
benefit of the voluntary schools. General surprise 
Was expressed when Mr. Gray, in his address to the 
National Union of Teachers last week, included a 
large number of Board Schools in his black list. But 
the explanation is known to everybody who has 
studied the question. Scores of school boards have 
been either paralysed or turned into actively ob- 
structive bodies by the policy we have described, 
while the Education Department, under a Tory 
régime, has been “consulting the interests of the 
voluntary schools.” 

If anyone asks, therefore, why we have made 
comparatively little progress with elementary edu- 
cation in this country, the answer is here. It is 
mainly because the Church of England has conceived 
the idea of levelling the Board Schools down to the 
voluntary schools instead of levelling the voluntary 





_ 
schools up to, or above, the Board Schools. She wi} 
neither do the work nor let others doit. Between 
her control of the voluntary schools and her re. 
straint of the Board Schools it is a bard matterif a few 
zealouseducation reformers can make a little progress, 
Among the lost opportunities of the Church, this edy. 
cational one seems to us the most disastrous of all jp 
thepresent generation. What achance for the Church 
of England, if she had started from 1870 with 
generous determination to lead the country jp 
educational progress! And what an absurdity that, 
instead, she should have attempted to hinder the 
work through the Machiavellian device of putting 
clerical foes into the school-board camp! The public 
are now, we hope, waking up to the immense jp. 
portance of this question. That final adventure 
of the Church—the attempt, we mean, to capture 
the London Board Schools in the clerical interest 
—has a little overshot the mark, and we are 
glad to see signs (such as the vigorous St. Pancras 
meeting on Tuesday night) that the London Progres. 
sives are now bestirring themselves. But let them 
not forget that the clerical party also is moving, 
and that so far it is better organised and better 
disciplined than its opponents. One word only we 
will add on this matter at the present moment. We 
are not surprised that the School Board Association 
should have called for the abolition of the cumulative 
vote. Nevertheless, we shall not abolish cumulative 
voting before next November, and we had better 
take care that while the clerical and Catholic vote is 
concentrated upon the right number of candidates 
and no more, the Progressive vote is not scattered 
and divided among a large number of forlorn can- 
didatures, 








THE ANARCHISTS. 

OMEHOW, notwithstanding the very energetic 
» “propagande par le fait,” and the visible 
Ravachols and Vaillants of the Anarchist hagiology, 
notwithstanding the copious and accessible writings 
of the philosophers of the movement with which 
everyone whe pretends to study the time has made 
himself more or less acquainted, notwithstanding 
even the Club Autonomie, within easy reach till the 
other day of Fleet Street and the House of Commons, 
we do not seem as yet to have got as near as we 
ought to the heart of the mystery of Anarchism. 
What is the true inwardness of the atmosphere 
which breeds, as vermin are bred, that race of 
“companions” who sally forth with a_ saucepan 
full of picric acid and horse-nails under their waist- 
band to make war upon “bourgeois” society ? 
The philosophy does not account for everything— 
indeed, we are inclined to think it accounts for very 
little, beyond a share in the general ferment of ideas 
which goes on at every period of social change. The 
eternal platitudes and fallacies which a certain type 
of brain is condemned to weave around the eternal 
verities of human relationships, are with us always; 
so are what are called the disintegrating forces. But 
what is it that bridges the interval between the 
revolutionists of thought and the revolutionists of 
action peculiar to the present time? What is it that 
directly inspires the latter? We can hardly expect 
that it is a study of the visionary dialectic of amiable 
savants like Kropotkine and Reclus which compels a0 
illiterate cobbler in Barcelona or Vienna to thirst 
for the blood of the bourgeois. Even in their news 
paper, La Révolie, these benevolent ——— 
preach sometimes the sanctity of human life, a0 
deprecate the wanton taking of it: thei notion of a 
propagande par le fait is doing something publicly 
which will place their action in harmony with their 
ideas of a perfected future, such, for instance, 4s the 
“free marriage” celebrated by the daughters 0 
Reclus. The tanner who sets dynamite booby-traps 
for police commissaries the morning after a raid on 
his “camaros”; the tailor who, one fine afternooD, 
descends upon Greenwich Observatory with a2 
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infernal machine; the shoemaker who thrusts his 
knife into a bourgeois after dinner—using the knife 
he works with “through a delicate feeling;” the 
savage prodigal who flings a bomb amongst a crowd 
of innocent people, and regrets that it did not do 
more killing—must have lit their passions at other 
than these mild Utopian fires. Where have they 
done so? What, for example, is the nature of that 
«Anarchist literature” quantities of which the 
police seize whenever they raid an Anarchist’s 
lodging? What is the special cachet which dis- 
tinguishes the ideas of the militant section of this 
newest phase of revolution ? 

These and several kindred questions are, to a 
great extent, answered for us by a book which has 
just been published in Paris by M. Félix Dubois, 
“Le Péril Anarchiste” (Flammarion)—a book at 
only some of who3ze varied contents we can glance 
in this article. M. Dubois has made a study of the 
Anarchism of the moment which is peculiarly 
valuable as a collection of evidence. From its front 
cover, Which contains a cartoon from Le Peére 
Peinard (a bourgeois hanging from a tree in pre- 
sence of a crowd of proletarians, one of whom 
thrusts a pitchfork into his abdomen, whence a 
shower of money falls), to its back, on which about 
ascore of front pages of Anarchist newspapers are 
given in reduced facsimile, the book is a mass of 
evidence not otherwise procurable by the ordinary 
reader—documents and facts as to the organisation 
of Anarchism and its personnel, its journalism, its 
propagandism, its psychology. Weconfess the effect 
of the book is to give us a more formidable impres- 
sion of the phenomenon than we had hitherto enter- 
tained. Especially were we unprepared for the 
ability, tenacity, and the proselytising fervour of the 
Anarchist press. M. Dubois only attempts to conpute 
the strength of Anarchism in France, and France, it 
must be remembered, though it supplies what seems 
to be the most ingenious and enterprising, by no 
means supplies the most numerous body of Anarch- 
ists. Spain, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, and 
the United States (whose Anarchist elements chiefly 
come from Germany) have each probably a larger— 
certainly quite as large—a contingent. According 
to M. Dubois, there are about ten thousand militant 
“companions” in France; besides these, there are 
about twenty thousand active sympathisers—persons 
who help with money and in other ways, but who 
do not take a hand in the actual bomb business, 
Amongst the latter are a good many literary men 
and artists, chiefly, as might be expected, of the 
decadent schools—schools which Nordau has already 
classified as the Anarchism of art. The “com- 
panions” organise themselves in “groups” in a 
spontaneous and promiscuous fashion, in which the 
maximum of encouragement is given to individual 
initiative, and the maximum of obstruction to 
the ideas of authority and form. They start 
lewspapers, issue placards, print leaflets, and 
make bombs in a similar spirit. Yet there is a 
distinet method in the madness. Songs, poems, 
‘quibs, cartoons, leading articles, chemical recipes, 
bale de nuit, fétes champétres, meetings, free- 
love feasts, vegetarian lunches, martyr-worship 
~through it all there runs a dominant sense of 
solidarity which is none the less impressive because 
It is never very tangible. One of the most charac- 
tristic and important agents of the propaganda is 
the“trimardeur.” “Trimard ” is slang for highway, 
and the trimardeur is a companion who tramps his 
Way over France, generally begs his way, endeavour- 
ae as he passes from farm to farm, to stir up in 
“8 Peasant’s soul dreams of revolt and hopes of 
“querie. In return for a little hospitality he will 
‘iNg some of the songs of the numerous Anarchist 
Poets, the “Chanson du Gas” of Pére La 
wnt, for example, or “La Ravachole”; or he 
oe some copies of the “ Soldier's Catechism ” 

i ow 8 letter, “To my Brother the Peasant.” 

: or these trimardeurs is himself a poet—the 

“ngois Villon of the movement, a true nomad, 





wandering over the roads at the whim of a Bohemian 
fancy, musing on his Utopia, stopping now and 
then to compose a couplet, and nourishing under a 
naive exterior an implacable hatred of society and 
its laws. He does not beg like the others. The 
wallet he carries on his shoulders contains all he 
needs for his subsistence: a few small cooking 
utensils and some tools for—making false money. 
His pretensions in the latter respect do not go high, 
being limited to half-franc bits; but this modesty 
has not saved him from being arrested and con- 
demned as a coiner, and he is just now in jail. 

When we come to the Pére Peinard, the now 
suppressed weekly illustrated organ of the move- 
ment, one feels that at last one is listening to 
the inner chord of militant Anarchism vibrating. 
Here is the sheet which has been read and 
gloated over by the Rabardys, the Pawels, the 
Léauthiers. As one reads its thieves’ argot and 
looks at its atrocious and diabolically effective 
cartoons, one seems to hear the greasy, garlic-laden 
laughter of the low cabaret in which “les bons 
bougres, nom de Dieu!” are enjoying these jokes 
entirely after their heart ; one seems to see the crack- 
brained criminal going off to his lodging to construct 
his infernal skillet or sharpen his knife, determined 
to earn this congenial and intoxicating applause. 
M. Dubois’s book is grangerised with facsimiles of 
pictures from Le Pere Peinard. They are in them- 
selves a compact explanation of Anarchism—direct, 
naked, uncompromising incitements to crime and 
class-hatred, to murder and rapine wholesale and 
retail. The bourgeois, the “ proprio,” the “ richard” 
is exhibited in every conceivable guise that can excite 
passion against him. Here he is “ The True Cholera,” 
a huge, respectable pig, seated in an arm-chair, crush- 
ing the bodies of the poor. Here he is being choked 
against the wall by a good “ Anarcho,” who is press- 
ing his knee against his stomach. There is a hideous 
picture of a capitalist lying slain while a proletarian 
is making a leisurely meal off his entrails. A double- 
cartoon represents on one half a barefooted wretch . 
who has hanged himself from the rafter of his garret, 
and on the other half a barefooted wretch stabbing 
a bourgeois; the legend beneath runs, “ There is 
nothing else for it—rip up a richard or commit 
suicide.” Glorified portraits of Ravachol are issued 
with the three lines from the most abominable verse 
of the Pére Duchesne, which he sang as he walked to 
the guillotine, quoted beneath— 

“Si tu veux étre heureux, 
Nom de Dieu! 
Prends ton propri¢taire.” 

Panama furnishes the inspiration for many a pic- 
ture; indeed, Panama was a great weapon for 
Anarchism, and was fully made use of. It is a factor 
in the situation which must by no means be for- 
gotten. With that example operating from above, 
and Le Pére Peinard operating from below, upon a 
society in which—to adopt a recent summarisation 
of Mr. Asquith’s—the decay of faith, the spread of 
superficial education, and the growing self-conscious- 
ness of the ignorant and the suffering have been 
playing their part, Anarchism is less a wonderful 
than it is a menacing phenomenon. 








OUR FACIAL MUSCLES. 


N the preface to one of his novels Dickens declared 
that he had never met a man whose face was 
not a complete revelation of character. How much 
stress that great writer laid upon physiognomy is 
known to all his readers, and regretted by not a 
few. Too much seemed to be taken for granted 
from knobs on foreheads, from Mr. Carker’s ob- 
trusive teeth, from the chin that always went up, 
and the nose that always came down. On every- 
body’s features character was written as plainly as 
a name on the brass plate of a front door. One 
glance at a man showed you the villainy of Jonas 
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Chuzzlewit or the ineffable mildness of Tom Pinch. 
Fiction, according to Dickens, became a manual of 
physiognomy on a prodigious scale, and, with the 
range of his creations well in your mind, you pre- 
pared to go through life with an unerring eye for 
the significant exterior of your fellow-mortals. Pre- 
sently there came a reaction against this system, and 
the novel-reader of to-day knows that the elaborate 
details of facial individuality are eschewed by the 
masters. No pains are taken to impress the hero’s 
outer man on your inner retina, and even the heroine’s 
charms are left largely to the imagination; so 
that without the aid of the obliging artist who occa- 
sionally illustrates our masterpieces, you would often 
reach the end of an absorbing story with the vaguest 
images of its actors in your mind’s eye. Can you 
describe off-hand the personal appearance of Tess, or 
of Angel Clare, or of the too seductive young man 
who turns field-preacher, and then relapses into 
error at the sight of the young woman’s “ madden- 
ing mouth”? What help has Mr. George Meredith 
given to the artist who had to invent the face and 
figure, and even the wardrobe, of Aminta, for the 
sake of the pictures in the Pall Mall Magazine? Our 
latter-day novelists tell you all about the most 
complex emotions, till you feel as if you were tossed 
on a sea of complicated ethics, and would hail with 
gratitude a knob on somebody’s forehead or any 
equally substantial index to mental phenomena. 
Through the blinding haze of analytical process you 
greet with effusion even the well-turned leg of Sir 
Willoughby Patterne. The physiognomical school 
of fiction is dead, and in its stead reign bundles of 
nerves which by uncertain indications you judge to 
be men and women, though it is difficult to assign to 
them any personality with a physical semblance, 
to believe they ever ate a hearty meal, or startled 
a well-bred world of shadows with a burst of 
laughter. 

Yet Dickens's discredited theory was not without 
basis after all, and it is not necessary to shuffle the 


_ science of physiognomy into the consulting rooms of 


practitioners who undertake to read your character 
for half-a-crown. Dr. Louis Robinson describes in 
Blackwood a simple plan by which any intelligent 
and self-respecting person may amuse himself on a 
railway journey by studying the features of his 
fellow-travellers. By careful: observation he can 
tell what is passing through their minds, and can 
stimulate the process by a little judicious talk. The 
constant action of the nerves on the facial muscles 
in response to the brain is often a proclamation of 
a man’s walk in life. You know, for instance, that 
his business lies amongst horses by the set of 
his mouth and chin. His eye is vacant, but 
there is a mute eloquence of the lip which says, 
“Pull up,” like the French Anglomaniacs in M. 
Bourget’s novels. Of course, if he is a doctor—more 
especially a young doctor—his profession will prob- 
ably betray itself by an air of wisdom about the 
mouth, which, as Dr. Robinson says, “ possesses most 
ordinary practitioners in their earlier years.” In 
the first case, you may safely hazard a remark on the 
constitution of the Jockey Club; and in the other, 
you will get a prompt response to a hint about 
zymotic disease. For obvious reasons, a parson is 
always unmistakable, but the trained physiognomist 
ought to be able to distinguish the orders of prefer- 
ment, and to address a bishop in mu/ti with a proper 
recognition of episcopal dignity. There isin a bishop's 
visage, in addition to the usual clerical impress, 
& supreme spiritual air, as of one whose facial 
muscles are touched by the thought of flocks which 
are kept by faithful watch-dogs from browsing in 
heretical pastures. The actor, with the face that 
lends itself to facile mimicry, is easily detected ; and 
the physiognomist who is also a playgoer may be 
specially entertained by drawing from such a 
travelling companion unconscious imitations of some 
more distinguished individuality. Actors are fond 
of deliberately parodying one another; yet the 
most interesting imitation is purely involuntary, 





nn, 
and the expert observer can very soon discover 
from fleeting expressions of professional mobilit 
with what prominent personality of the Stage this 
particular comedian has been in contact. But We 
are all so imitative that the reproduction of physio 
logical traits is constantly going on. Husband and 
wife grow like each other; the pupil copies the 
peculiarities of the teacher; wherever there jg , 
centre of physical influence there is a perpetygj 
diffusion of personal characteristics. Even a picture. 
as Mr. Hardy has shown us in “ An Imaginative 
Woman,” may exact an alarming toll from this 
mimetic capacity of the brain. 

One practical aspect of this process ought to be 
pondered in every household. “ Has it occurred to 
many careful parents,” asks Dr. Robinson, “ that the 
good looks of their daughters may depend in no 
slight degree on their choice of nurse-girls ang 
governesses?” It is safe to say that this disturbing 
idea has not crossed the mind of one parent in 4 
hundred. Many a mother must have wondered why 
Emma has grown so plain, or how Augusta, who 
was quite an ugly child, has flowered into a pre. 
possessing young woman. The physiognomical in. 
fluence of nursemaid and governess is not sus 
pected. Probably Dr. Robinson’s doctrine will be 
pooh-poohed in families in which a good-looking 
servant or teacher is, for some subtle feminine 
reason, regarded as undesirable. The children’s 
looks may suffer, but they must be sacrificed to a 
mysterious tribunal of rectitude, or to that love of 
competition amongst women which is always most 
potent when its operations are unavowed. Still there 
may be mothers with a far-seeing vision of the matri- 
monial market who will profit by Dr. Robinson’s hint. 
Shall we see in certain columns of the newspapers an 
advertisement couched like this ?—‘“t Wanted, to take 
charge of two little girls, a nursery governess. Ex- 
perience unnecessary, but good looks indispensable. 
Send photograph with application.’ Perhaps par- 
ticular tastes in beauty will find similar expression: 
“State colour of hair—red preferred; must be 
natural.” Dr. Robinson does not say that the 
imitativeness of children extends to the shade of 
hair or eyes; but a fond imagination may enlarge 
the scope of his science. The demand for pretty 
governesses may become tolerably brisk ; but it may 
be checked by the failure of too extravagant er 
pectations. For instance, a letter of dismissal would 
probably run thus: “ You are very good-looking, and 
I have no fault to find with your accomplishments. 
But although my daughter has been under your care 
for six months, I see no change for the better in her 
appearance. She is still freckled, and her nose has 
not become the delicate aquiline for which I engaged 
you. She tells me that is owing to jealousy on your 
part, but though I cannot believe you guilty of such 
selfishness, to say nothing of the betrayal of your 
trust, I am compelled, for my daughter's sake, to give 
you a month’s notice.” On the whole, we are not 
sure that Dr. Robinson’s advice is likely to increasé 
social harmony. 








THE DRAMA. 





*“ A CoMEDY OF SIGHS.” 


HE Avenue Theatre has been reopened under 
new management, and I am always eager © 
welcome new managements—not having too lively 8 
faith in the old—especially when the new manage 
ment, as in this case, promises to try experiments, t0 
produce a new sort of play, to discard outworn 
formulas, and to give us the very form and pressure 
of the time. When I say “I am,” I mean “J a 
for repeated shocks of disappointment have lately 
somewhat undermined my faith in dramatic ex 
periments, and I am reluctantly beginning to t - 
that the New Drama, awaited so long and with 
feverish expectancy, will not, after all, come in my 
time. Here is one more reason for envying posterity: 
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and lamenting that the late Dr. Brown-Séquard’s 
glixir vite has proved, in every sense, a “ drug in the 
market.” The new play at the Avenue, A Comedy 
of Sighs, by Dr. John Todhunter, is another of my 
disappointments. It does not fulfil the promise of the 
Black Cat. And yet it is full of cleverness; it is 


subtle, it is piquant, it positively reeks of the “modern 
wirit”; tedious as it was to see as played at the 
Avenue, the more I think it over the more I see in it. 
That in itself, of course, implies a condemnation of the 


play. Plays ought not to need thinking over. They 
onght not to resemble photographers plates ; ought 
not to want laying aside for a few days in the dark 
chamber of the mind in order that they may “de- 
velop.” Their appeal ought to be instant, their 
meaning obvious; otherwise, I hold with Sarcey, 
ca n'est pas du thédtre. This condemnation applies, 
as I venture to think, to Hamlet and The Master 
Builder. Dr. Todhunter need not complain; he is 
in excellent company. So much, at any rate, he 
has in common with Shakespeare and Ibsen: he 
has contrived to be recondite and obscure, to “ bite 
off more than he can chew.” But there is one vital 
difference—not to mention the others—between 
him and his two famous predecessors. Their work 
was spontaneous, unconscious; in trying to give 
dramatic expression to ideas a little beyond 
the limits of the dramatic medium, they evolved 
a new formula. Whereas Dr. Todhunter’s work 
js artificial and conscious; he has taken the 
newest formula, ready-made, and looked about him 
to see what ideas would best fit it. He strikes 
meas a man of the critical rather than of the 
creative temperament, who is interested in the latest 
dramatic theories and, keeping them carefully in 
mind, has tried to write up to them. In short, he 
has done exactly what I myself, say, should probably 
do—if I had Dr. Todhunter’s gift of clever dialogue, 
and enough of the spirit of adventure to try my 
hand at a play. I know very well that, like Dr. 
Todhunter, I should fit practice to theories; and, 
in the fulness of that knowledge, I have the less 
hesitation in condemning this process, as putting 
the cart before the horse. In this mood, immedi- 
ately after the first performance of the Comedy of 
Sighs, I felt impelled to point out that there was 
something mechanical in the fashion in which the 
play avoided the old conventions: the convention 
that the players must not tell one another what the 
audience know already, the “sympathetic personage,” 
the “situation,” the “ curtain picture,” and so forth. 
And I added that “the mechanical avoidance of 
the old conventions is, of course, only one conven- 
tin the more.” Mr. Clement Scott, I see, gloats 
over this, and construes it into an admission that 
the old conventions are good, and ought not to be 
avoided. Not so. I spoke of “mechanical avoid- 
ance.” The old conventions are bad—not intrin- 
‘ically bad, but bad because we have outgrown 
them, and come to see that they are, indeed, nothing 
but conventions ; it is not to their absence: I object, 
but to the mechanical fashion in which Dr. Tod- 
hunter has taken pains that they shall be absent. 
¢ has—so, at least, I conjecture—thought of the 
tonventions first, and then set about writing his 
play so as to “dodge” them all; instead of thinking, 
frst and last, how to give the truest dramatic 
*xpression to the subject of his play. Had he done 
is, he need not have bothered his head about con- 
ventions, one way or the other; they simply could 
tot have been there. As it is, he has only substi- 
tuted one sort of machine-made play for another 
‘ort. Just as a Sardou, meditating a new piece, 
vould say to himself, How can I work in my 
‘sympathetic character,” my “situation” at the 
ad of each act, my “complication” and “reso- 
lution” ?—and the rest of the stock-in-trade of the 
old school, so Dr. Todhunter seems to have said 
0 himself, How can I work in my “unsympathetic 

tacter,” my “note of interrogation” at the end 
ot each act, my neglect of the law of symmetry ?— 
tnd the rest of the stock-in-trade of the new school. 





But one need not further labour the point. It is 
sufficiently obvious that plays cannot be written on 
purely negative principles ; that it is not enough to 
start with the plan of leaving unsaid what all the 
other fellows have been saying, and that you must 
have something to say of your own. ... And now 
let me confess that, all along, I am being unfair to 
Dr. Todhunter. I am exaggerating, for the sake of 
making out a good case. When Numa Roumestan 
was addressing his constituents he promised them 
all State appointments. “But you know you are 
lying,” said his matter-of-fact wife. “My dear,” 
he replied, “ you don’t understand speech-making ; 
cest une affaire de mise ad point”’—one must round 
the thing off. So with criticism: one must round 
the thing off ; and that necessity has led me to pre- 
tend that Dr. Todhunter has nothing to say of his own. 
A pretence it is, and an unjust one. Dr. Todhunter 
has something to say. For example, he has put the 
modern game of flirtation on the stage in a truthful 
and—for the stage—quite novel way. He shows 
us how a certain type of man makes love to his 
hostess and thinks it no shame, how the hostess 
encourages the man’s advances and comes to no 
harm, how the man’s wife, on learning what has hap- 
pened, treats it as of no consequence; and he shows 
us this just, I think, as it should be shown, just 
as in real life it is apt to be. For the man does not 
believe in the love he makes, he flirts to pass the 
time, because he must say pretty things to every 
pretty woman he meets, because he is a vain ass, 
because flirtation with a friend’s wife under the 
friend’s roof is rather chic this season, and “ every- 
body does it, don’t you know”; and the man’s 
wife doesn’t care because she knows it is “only 
the major’s way,” and that many things are bound 
to happen to which shrewd wives shut their 
eyes; and the hostess takes no harm, because 
she doesn’t believe in the major’s professions, and 
sees the ludicrous side of an elopement to a Venice 
vulgarised by Cook’s touristry, and, altogether, has 
too much “culture,” has read too much of Paul 
Bourget, and Marcel Prévost, and Maurice Barrés to 
have any capacity left for unsophisticated emotion. 
All the flirtation business strikes me as very well 
done. Cowering under the eye of Mrs. Grundy, I 
hasten to explain that I speak conjecturally. But 
supposing—mind, I say supposing—I were a major 
with an iron-grey moustache and a dashing Aldershot 
manner, and supposing—again I say supposing—I 
were inclined to flirt with my host’s wife, I think I 
should have to do it precisely as Dr. Todhunter’s 
major does it—the clasped hand, the allusion to 
Venice, the sudden dash for a kiss, and all the rest of 
it. This flirtation business, you may say, does not 
amount to much, it does not furnish sufficient material 
for a play ; and I agree. Nevertheless, Dr. Todhunter 
deserves some credit for bringing this little bit 
of life, freshly and truthfully, into the playhouse. 
He has made, too, an honest attempt at a new 
dramatic type in his femme incomprise, the host’s 
wife aforesaid, an Emma Bovary with brains, or, if 
you like, a variant of the now notorious lady in the 
first story of “ Keynotes”; but the attempt has 
failed, partly because the part was not entrusted to 
the right sort of actress, and partly because the 
author does not seem to have clearly thought out 
the character he was portraying. The idea, I take 
it, was to represent the lady as an exotic, out of her 
element in a commonplace English household, where 
the husband has a “ robust conscience,” and does not 
in the least understand Madame’s nostalgia for the 
land of romance. But the means taken to indicate 
this are somewhat rudimentary and puerile. The 
lady is called Carmen, she hints at a vague gipsy 
origin—as Dumas’ Etrangére talked of her “ Abys- 
sinian blood ’—she wears a Spanish fancy-dress— 


“ C’est l’Espagne ot les femmes 
Brillent par le plus d’attraits "— 


in short, is one of the cheap romantic figures of the 
chromolithographs. Her husband, also, is too vague ; 
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like Johnson’s definition of a ghost, “a sort of 
shadowy being.” The major and his common-sense 
wife, on the other hand, are firmly drawn, and so is 
the character of a shy, “ viewy,” impulsive East-End 
curate, delightfully played by Mr. James Welch. 
The Land of Heart's Desire, a dramatic study in Irish 
fairy lore by Mr. W. B. Yeats, which serves as a 
forepiece to Dr. Todhunter’s comedy, was spoiled on 
the first night by indifferent acting, What I could 
hear of the dialogue had rare poetic delicacy, and the 
atmosphere of the little play had that still rarer 
quality, the beautiful-uncanny—I mean that the 
spirit of the whole thing was weird without being 
grotesque—which is a true mark of the Celtic spirit 
in literature, is it not? A. B. W. 








“BIAS.” 





called him “ Soapy,” in ironical allusion 
to his unwashed state. Some would ask him 
when he was going to sport his two “greys” and 
retire. The boys hailed him as “Golden Syrup 
Sandwich,” which was supposed to contain a delicate 
hint at the treacley nature of his ordinary diet. 
Certain it was that Tobias, or, as he was commonly 
called, Bias, took very little notice of this, but went 
patiently on, existing in rags and hardship. With 
his donkey tandem and shaky makeshift of a cart, he 
hawked fish around the country-side, and when there 
was no fish to hawk he became a travelling green- 
grocer’s shop, and when that line of business was not 
brisk he sold scouring sand—for you must know that 
Bias was a man of infinite resources in his way, 
and was certainly the most enterprising and active 
individual in his village. It was said that he was 
left an orphan at an early age; that when offered 
by the parson the chance of going to school, he could 
not afford the time; that when he grew to be a 
young man he could not afford to marry; that all 
through his life he could not afford anything to 
anyone, and that now, at the age of seventy-five, he 
could not afford to live. Yet it was pitiable to see 
the old man hobbling at the tail of his ramshackle 
cart, in all weathers, amid the jeers, and often the 
fish-offal peltings, of the village. The old man bore 
the hardness of his life with a certain philosophic 
indifference, and was known many a time to have 
lent a helping hand to his enemies. 

A wretched mud-built hut of one storey, with a 
small dirty little window, perched on the edge of 
the Cove—this was what Bias called his home. At 
the back of this a still more wretched shanty, roofed 
by an old disused inverted boat, formed the stable 
and cart-house. Bias lived all alone; no one ever 
went to his hut but mischievous boys, who would 
peer into the window, and annoy the old man as he 
lay without fire and light on his straw bed on 
Sundays. Such was Bias; and, if you will allow the 
term, such was his life. 

One day a chance remark or reflection set specu- 
lation rife in the village, for it was remembered that 
the well-known figure of Bias had not been seen for 
nearly two days. This news coming to the ears 
of the parson he set out at once for the hut of Bias, 
and on his way, as though struck by a prophetic 
sense of the old man’s state, he called for the village 
doctor, and carried him along with him to the old 
man. 

It was soon known that the doctor and parson 
had gone to Bias. 

* * * * * 


“Come in,” said a feeble voice, and the parson 
and doctor passed into the hut of Bias, who lay 
shivering and coughing on his straw. The doctor 


set to work at once to examine the old man, while 
the parson stood with a question on his face. 

“It’s pleurisy,” said the doctor to himself; then, 
turning to the parson, he whispered—“ His time is 
short; he’s dying.” 





tr 

The old man seemed to catch the last words, and 
half-raised himself in bed, saying— . 

*T know et, sir; I’m dyin’.” 

The parson came beside him. 

“Could yew jist hould me up a bit like, whiles | 
say my last say?” 

They raised the old man in their arms, and he 
began— 

“T’ve ben a misunderstandit man,” he began, 

“ Yes,” said the parson, “ we are all liable to be 
misunderstood, and to misunderstand.” 

“Thet es’nt quite what I ma’ane; I’ve’ad a objec’ 
in my life, and I’ve ga’aned un. Hark’ee, my fa’ather 
was drownded out theere in es bo’oat, all along 
‘cause tes a dangersome pla’ace, an’ many a braave 
man sence; an’ th’ pety of it—th’ pety o’ drownded 
menkind—ha’ ringed in my heert sence a boay, an 
sa’ad to me, ‘ Bias, sonnie, thee’s got a objec’ in thy 
life, go an’ do un.’ An’ than I started my objec’ 
whan I wor'nt more’n fourtaen o’ age.” 

Here the old man’s cough increased, and he 
breathed hard. Both the parson and doctor 
listened with surprise. 

“Death’s on me, gen’lemen. My objec’s thes— 
under thes bed es fefteen hunner poun, my awn 
cleer saa’vings; you must taake that money, an’ 
whan I’m buried, you must taake my objec’ too, an’ 
that es, doant ’ee, doant ‘ee lev any more poor 
fellers be drownded off theere.” JHere his voice 
took a passionate pleading tone. “I’ve axed meno’ 


understandin’, and fur less than fefteen hunner | 


poun you can build a sm’aall pier on Donner Point 
jist heere by, and ’ave a light pon un which you 
mus’ keep up—fur to wa’arne poor menkind from 
th’ Donner’ed rocks. Thes es my objec’, gen’lemen; 
an’ now good-bye.” 

The old man lay dead. 

“If I had but known this,” said the doctor. 

The parson knelt beside the old man, lonely in 
life and death ; then rising, with the tears standing 
in his eyes, said, with a depth of meaning unusual 
with him : 

“ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

J. T. HOsKEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE IRISH MEMBERS. 

Dear Srr,—Last year I devoted time and energy, and 
also spent £3,500, in the endeavovr to secure Home Rule for 
our oppressed fellow-citizens in Ireland. Like most other 
Englishmen, I have no personal interest whatever in the struggle, 
and we shall feel inclined to withdraw any help, pecuniary 
or otherwise, at the next Election unless we can see the Irish 
Members uniting and pulling together. Would it not be 
possible to arrange that Anti-Parnellites and Parnellites should 
each hold precisely the seats already held, and instead of spend- 
ing money in fighting one another in Ireland, that they should 
devote their energy and any money they have to spare to help im 
England at the next General Election? Should the Ant- 
Parnellites’ seats be attacked generally by the Parnellites, 
eareful investigation should be made as to whence the funds 
for such an attack come. They cannot certainly be supplied by 
the true friends of Ireland, and must come from Unionists i 
disguise.—Y ours truly, 


March 30th, 1894. GEORGE CADBURY. 





“THE MASTERS OF THE SITUATION.” 


Srr,—Every Liberal, and especially every Liberal journalist, 
will feel grateful to you for the artiele which appeared in THE 
SPEAKER for March 24th, entitled “ The Masters of the Situa- 
tion,” pointing out the necessity for a resumption of t 
offensive and defensive operations conducted by the Trish Press 
Agency up to the autumn of 1890. That the basis of t 
Home Rule victory of 1892 was laid by that invaluable prope 
gandist work no one with any knowledge of a political orgams® 
tion will dispute. Prior to the foundation of the Press a pre 
many of the English electors had formed the most absurd ; ~ 
of Irish Members, founded on the bitterly hostile tone y = 
English Press, and coloured by the hideous caricatures 0 : 
comic Press, which invariably depicted an Irish Member a8 
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omething between Caliban and a baboon. I shall never forget 
ihe revulsion of feeling displayed, and the enthusiasm exhibited, 
spon the oceasion of a visit to a northern constituency by Mr. 
Wn. Abraham. M.P.. in 1857. The eagerness with whieh the 
adience presse(l forward at the close to shake hands with the 
rw Irish Member who had pleaded the eause of his country 
ie t0 face with the electors in that constituency was at once 
iupressive and inspiring. ; 

4s to the educational value of the pamphlets issued by the 
Press Agency there can be no two opinions. As a journalist, I 
igre upon many occasions been indebted to them as works of 
wference, containing, as they did, facts and figures in constant 
requisition. Liberal speakers must have found these pamphlets 
indispensable as @ magazine of political powder and shot for use 
n the platform and in the Press. Amongst the more notable I 
nay mention the concise presentation of the significance of the 
grerwhelming Nationalist vote in Irish constituencies, another 
wtting forth the economie and electoral position of Ulster, and 
s pamphlet hy Dr. Counsel dealing with jury-packing. Mr. 
Claney's brochwre, dealing with the position of the Irish tenant, 
mas an effective reply to the contention almost daily put forward 
by Unionist writers and speakers, that the Irish agriculturist 
yas more highly favoured than any other farmer in the world. 

But the cataclysm of 1890 destroyed this useful work, and 
dace then what you term the “systematic tracking of Unionist 
ihels” and mis-statements has devolved upon controversialists 
necessarily imperfectly equipped for the task. How much better 
this duty can be discharged by Irishmen is shown by the letters 
if the Dublin correspondent of the Manchester Guardian and 
the contributions of Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., to the same journal. 
It is to be regretted that the vigorous pen of Mr. E. F. V. 
Knox, M.P., is not employed in this work instead of delighting 
Unionist writers by heaving half-bricks at Mr. William 
O'Brien. If half the energy employed in waging petty warfare 
in Ireland were directed towards spreading the light in British 
constituencies, the Irish cause would be in a much more favour- 
able position. That Irish Nationalists should have been engaged 
for nearly four years in the manufacture of war material for 
their opponents is a humiliating and depressing reflection for 
Liberals. 

Meanwhile the Unionist party continue to put forth anti- 
Irish literature with extraordinary zeal. As I write there lie 
before me two specimens—one a broadsheet issued to every 
uewspaper from the Cork Constitution office, containing 
yarticulars of the attacks on the open-air missionaries at Cork; 
aud the other containing sweet morsels from the evidence given 
ia the Meath election petitions—the latter the delectable con- 
tribution of the Independent party to the furtherance of Home 
Rule! Both of these deal with subjects upon which the average 
British voter is peculiarly sensitive, and it is most unfortunate 
that no Irish organisation is prepared to refute misleading 
statements, and that the whole energies of Nationalists seem to 
be bent to the production of shot and shell for the Coercionists. 
Thanks to an active Irish organisation in the Unionist interest, 
the English voter will be kept well informed upon the flowers of 
thetoric indulged in at the Freeman meeting; but no Irish 
Nationalist considers it necessary to’carry his case to the same 
tribunal— Yours, ete., 

A LisperaL JOURNALIST. 





“A QUESTION OF SENTIMENT.” 


_ Sin—The point which has been raised under the above 
teading has troubled statesmen as well as editors. Only last 
autumn, and on the self-same day, Mr. Gladstone was called 
upon in the House of Commons by a Scotch member to explain 
why the name “ England” was sometimes used instead of 
“Britain,” and by an Irish representative to say why, upon 
tertain parliamentary papers, there was employed “the incorrect 
short title, ‘Great Britain,’ instead of the correct one, ‘ United 
Kingdom,’ for the full title of the ‘United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’” ‘The then Prime Minister attempted to 
“the the Particularists with the assurance that no offence to 
their respective national susceptibilities was intended; but he 
might have added that the dispute was just three hundred years 
of age, and that it was much more vigorously waged at its 
ueeption than it is ever likely to be again. 

The whole trouble arose from the importation into England 
ofa Scottish king in the person of James I.; and no sooner had 
is first English Parliament assembled at Westminster than it 
Created a series of lively debates. 

¢ King desired the two kingdoms—each possessing its 

own Parliament, by the way—to be labelled “ Britain”; and the 
nore abject of his courtiers at once supported the idea by this 
ry series of propositions:—* The King may name it 
; is Pleasure : We, Subjects, since we see it done by God, 
whe join to give Obedience to the King; not for Reason of 
ohey, but for Christianity, in imitating God.” To all which 

aan sturdy Members replied :—* We have long continued, 
athe Name of England, glorious and famous. This Kingdom 

® more glorious, the more honourable.” 


. The debate went on for days, and it was only after the 
intervention of James, and the substitution of “Great 





Britain ” for “ Britain,” that the change was ultimately effected, 
Only erabbed and most disjointed reports of the discussions have 
come down to us, but some of the speeches seem to have been 
quaint enough. ‘“ Conceits” abounded. One member told the 
House that he could agree to the change because he regarded 
Britain as “ cur Grandmother, England our Mother, and Scotland 
our Sister”; he was opposed by one who quoted as a French 
proverb, “ Peace, Villain, the Englishman comes”; while a third 
related how, when Sir Richard Lee, Elizabeth’s great ambassador 
to Russia, “desired access of the Muscovyte,” he was told that 
his sovereign was but the Queen of a petty island, to which he 
retorted that she was “ Queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
Governess of the narrow Seas, Commandress of the great Ocean.” 
There was, indeed, an abundance of tall talk ; but the objections 
—-in the drawing up of which Francis Bacon took a leading 
part—were at length stated plainly enough ; and one of them is 
worth quoting as an early instance of the dependence of our 
legislators upon the vow populi, that being “that the Change of 
Name will be harsh in the popular Opinion, and unpleasing to 
the Country.” 

It was, however, carried, and England was nominally merged 
into Great Britain, just as, two hundred years later, Great 
Britain was nominally merged into “The United Kingdom.” 
Popular custom has throughout proved too strong for legal 
enactment, and “ England” continues this side of the Tweed to 
be most commonly used for the whole. But there was one point 
in the original discussion which should render it especially dear 
to Mr. Gladstone: it was urged by Nathaniel Bacon, an elder 
brother of the illustrious Francis, that, unless England waived 
her separate name and joined with Scotland as “ Britain,” 
there would bs “less union in hearts.” There is evidently 
nothing new in political phrases under the sun.—Y ours faithfully, 


London, April Srd, 1894. ALFRED F, Rossins. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Mr. JOHN DAVIDSON’sS “ PLAYS.” 


OR some weeks now I have been meaning to 
write about Mr. John Davidson's “ Plays” (Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane), and always shirking the 
task at the last moment. The book is an exceedingly 
difficult one to write about, and I am not at all sure 
that after a few sentences I shall not stick my hands 
in my pockets and walk off to something easier. 
The recent fine weather has, however, made me 
desperate. The windows of the room in which I 
sit face S. and S.-E.; consequently a deal of sunshine 
comes in upon my writing-table. In ninety-nine 
eases out of the hundred this makes for idleness; in 
this, the hundredth case, it constrains to energy, 
because it is rapidly bleaching the puce-coloured 
boards in which Mr. Davidson’s plays are bound— 
and (which is worse) bleaching them unevenly. I 
have tried (let the miserable truth be confessed) 
turning the book daily, as one turns a piece of toast— 
But this is not criticism of Mr. Davidson’s “ Plays.” 


Now it would be easy and pleasant to express 
my great admiration of Mr. Davidson’s Muse and 
justify it by a score of extracts and so make an end: 
and nobody (except perhaps Mr. Davidson himself) 
would know my dishonesty. For indeed and out 
of doubt he is in some respects the most richly- 
endowed of all our younger poets. Of wit and of 
imagination he has almost a plethora: they crowd 
this book, and all his books, from end to end. And 
his frequent felicity of phrase is hardly less remark- 
able. You may turn page after page, and with 
each page the truth of this will become more 
obvious. Let me add his quick eye for natural 
beauty, his penetrating instinct for the principles 
that lie beneath its phenomena, his sympathy 
with all men’s more generous emotions—and 
still I have a store of satisfactory illustrations 
at hand for the mere trouble of turning the 
leaves. Consider, for instance, the imagery in 
his description of the fight by Bannockburn— 


Now are they hand to hand! 
How short a front! How close! They're sewn together 
With steel cross-stitches, halbert over sword, 
Spear across lance, and death the purfled seam! 
I never saw so fierce, so lock’d a fight. 
That tireless brand that like a pliant flail 
Threshes the lives from sheaves of Englishmen— 
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Know you who wields it? Douglas, who but he! 
A noble meets him now. Clifford it is! 
No bitterer foes seek out each other there. 
Parried! That told! And that! Clifford, good night! 
And Donglas shouts to Randolf; Edward Bruce 
Cheers on the Steward; while the King’s voice rings 
In every Scotch ear: such a narrow strait 
Confines this firth of war! 

Young Friar: “God gives me strength 
Again to gaze with eyes unseared. Jewels! 
These must be jewels peering in the grass, 
Cloven from helms, or on them: dead men’s eyes 
Scarce shine so bright. The banners dip and mount 
Dike masts at sea... 2” 


Or consider the fanciful melody of the Fairies’ song 
in “ An Unhistorical Pastoral ”— 


“ Weave the dance and sing the song ; 

Subterranean depths prolong 

The rainy patter of our feet ; 

Heights of air are rendered sweet 

By our singing. Let us sing, 

Breathing softly, fairily, 
Swelling sweetly, airily, 

Till earth and sky our echo ring. 
Rustling leaves chime with our song; 
Fairy bells its close prolong 

Ding-dong, ding-dong.” 


—Or the closely-packed wit in such passages as 
these— 


Brown: “This world, 
This oyster with its valves of toil and play, 
Would round his corners for its own good ease, 
And make a pearl of him if he’d plunge in. 
* # * * * 
Jones : And in this matter we may all be pearls. 
Smith: Be worldlings, truly. I would rather be 


A shred of glass that sparkles in the sun, 

And keeps a lowly rainbow of its own, 

Than one of these so trim and patent pearls 
With hearts of sand veneered, sewed up and down 
The stiff brocade society affects.” 


I have opened the book at random for these 
quotations. Its pages are stuffed with scores as 
good. Nor will any but the least intelligent re- 
viewer upbraid Mr. Davidson for deriving so much 
of his inspiration directly from Shakespeare. Mr. 
Davidson is still a young man; but the first of 
these plays, An Unhistorical Pastoral, was first 
printed so long agoas 1877; and the last, Scaramouch 
in Naxos: a Pantomime,in 1888. They are the work 
therefore of a very young man, who must use models 
while feeling his way to a style and method of his 
own. 


But—there is a “but”; and I am coming at 
length to my difficulty with Mr. Davidson's work. 
Oddly enough, this difficulty may be referred to the 
circumstance that Mr. Davidson’s poetry touches 
Shakespeare's great circle at a second point. Words- 
worth, it will be remembered, once said that Shake- 
speare cou/d not have written an Epic—Wordsworth, 
by the way, was rather fond of pointing out the 
things that Shakespeare could not have done. 
“Shakespeare could not have written an Epic; he 
would have died of plethora of thought.” Substitute 
“wit” for “thought,” and you have my difficulty 
with Mr. Davidson. It is given to few men to have 
great wit: itis given to fewer to carry a great wit 
lightly. In Mr. Davidson’s case it luxuriates over 
the page and seems persistently to choke his sense of 
form. One image suggests another, one phrase 
springs under the very shadow of another until the 
fabric of his poem is completely hidden beneath 
luxuriant flowers of speech. Either they hideit from 
the author himself; or, conscious of bis lack of archi- 
tectonic skill, he deliberately trails these creepers 
over his ill-constructed walls. I think the former is 
the true explanation, but am not sure. 


Let me be cautious here, or some remarks I made 
the other day upon another poet—Mr. Hosken, 
author of “Phaon and Sappho” and “ Verses by the 
Way "—will be brought up against me. Defending 


Mr. Hosken against certain critics who had com- 
plained of the lack of dramatic power in his 





a, 
tragedies, I said, “ Be it allowed that he has littl 

dramatic power, and that (since the poem professed 
to be a tragedy) dramatic power was what yo 

reasonably looked for. But an alert critic, consider 
ing the work of a beginner, will have an eye for the 
bye-strokes as well as the main ones: and if the 
author, while missing the main, prove effective with 
the bye—if Mr. Hosken, while failing to construct 
a satisfactory drama, gave evidence of strength ip 
many fine meditative passages—then at the worst he 
stands convicted of a youthful error in choosing g 
literary form unsuited to convey his thought.” 


These observations I believe to be just, and having 
entered the caveat in Mr. Hosken’s case, | should 
observe it in Mr. Davidson’s also, did these five youth. 
ful plays stand alone. But Mr. Davidson has published 
much since these plays first appeared—works both 
in prose and verse—“ Fleet Street Eclogues,” “ Ninian 
Jamieson,” “A Practical Novelist,” “A Random 
Itinerary,” “Baptist Lake”: and because I have 
followed his writings (I think from his first coming 
to London) with the greatest interest, I may possibly 
be excused for speaking a word of warning. I am 
quite certain that Mr. Davidson will never bore me: 
but I wish I could be half so certain that he will in 
time produce something in true perspective; a fabric 
duly proportioned, each line of which from the 
beginning shall guide the reader to an end which 
the author has in view; something which 


“ Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit et sibi constet.” 


Sibi constet, be it remarked. A work of art may 
stand as far as you please from Nature, provided its 
own parts are consistent. Heaven forbid that a 
critic should decry an author for being fantastic, 
so long as he is true to his fantasy. 


But Mr. Davidson’s wit is so brilliant within the 
circles of its temporary coruscation as to leave the 
outline of his work in a constant penumbra. Indeed, 
when he wishes to unburden his mind of an idea, he 
seems to have less capacity than many men of half 
his ability to determine the form best suited for 
conveying it. If anything can be certain which has 
not been tried, it is that his story “A Practical 
Novelist ” should have been cast in dramatic form. 
His vastly clever “ Perfervid: the Career of Ninian 
Jamieson” is cast in two parts which neither unite 
to make a whole, nor are sufficiently independent of 
each other to stand complete in themselves. I find 
it characteristic that his “ Random Itinerary "—that 
fresh and agreeable book of suburban travel—should 
conclude with a crashing poem, magnificent in itself, 
but utterly out of key with the rest of the book. 
Turn to the “Compleat Angler,’ and note the ex- 
quisite congruity of the songs quoted by Walton 
with the prose in which they are set, and the 
difference will be apparent at once. Fate seems to 
dog Mr. Davidson even into his illustrations. “A 
Random Itinerary ” and this book of “ Plays” (both 
published by Messrs. Mathews and Lane) have each 
a conspicuously clever frontispiece. But the illus- 
trator of “A Random Itinerary” has chosen as his 
subject the very poem which I have mentioned 4s 
out of harmony with the book ; and admirer as I am 
of Mr Aubrey Beardsley’s work, I must protest that 
the vilely sensual faces in his frontispiece to these 
“Plays” are miserably out of keeping with the 
sunny paganism of “ Scaramouch in Naxos.” There is 
nothing Greek about Mr. Beardsley’s figures: their 
only relationship with the Olympians 1s deriv 
through the goddess Aselgeia. 


With all this I have to repeat that Mr. Davidson 
is in many ways one of the most remarkable of the 
younger poets, and in some respects the most richly 
endowed of all. The grand manner comes more 
easily to him than to any other: and if he ca? 
cultivate a sense of form and use this sense re a 
curb upon his wit, he has all the qualities that e 
a poet far. A. T.Q.©. 
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ss REVIEWS. 


BONIS COMMUNIBUS OBSTO. 
EyoLIsH COMMONS AND Forests. By the Right Hon. Shaw 

’ Lefevre, M.P. London: Cassell & Company. 

N this utterance of Virgil's Turnus we have the 
] motto of the English landowner ; frank opponent 
of public interests, consistent plunderer of public land. 
When the writer of this notice was a boy, and went 
to school half-yearly on the coach-top, between fifty 
and sixty years ago, the approach to every village 
showed—1, patches of roadside strip on which the 
labourer grew his vegetables ; 2, tracts of woodland 
waste on which he cut his fuel, turf, litter; 3, large 
village greens, with a pond commonly in their centre, 
on which strayed the geese, pigs, donkeys, sheep, of 
the cottagers whose houses bordered them. What 
has become of these? Mr. Lefevre’s book answers 
the question. It tells us that, in spite of Turnus, 
there are stillin England two million acres of common 
land, survivals of the collective ownership which was 
formerly universal. In early history, as readers of 
Sir Henry Maine and of J. R. Green know well, the 
land of every village was the common property of 
its inhabitants, the pasture open to all, the arable 
divided annually in equal parts by lot from sowing 
time till harvest, open at other times. The Feudal 
System created the “Manor,” with its ‘“ Lord,” its 
“Free Tenants,” liable to serve under him in battle, 
but holding land independently of his will, and 
having common rights on the waste land. Gradually 
the Lords came to treat the waste or common lands 
as their own, claiming to enclose portions for their 
own use, or for the use of their unfree Tenants or 
“Villeins” ; and their encroachment was sanctioned 
in 1235 by the “ Statute of Merton,” conditionally on 
sufficient waste remaining unenclosed to satisfy the 
Free Tenants’ rights. In the reign of Henry IV. 
came “ Copyholds,” conceding fixity of tenure to the 
Villein on the land he occupied, with customary 
rights over the waste; but by a decision known as 
“Gateward’s Case”’—a precedent much relied on by 
landlords later on—refusing common rights to mere 
inhabitants unpossessed of land. 

So vast were the common lands that their gradual 
shrinkage caused little suffering during some cen- 
turies, but with the sale of monastic lands under 
Henry VIII., confiscation became so excessive as to 
excite bitter discontent and occasional revolt. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, Enclosure was for the first 
time legalised by private Acts of Parliament: 
between 1710 and 1845 four thousand of these 
Acts were passed, passed by land-owning legis- 
lators for the advantage of individual land-owners, 
without the knowledge of the labourers whom they 
affected, and without pretence of consideration for 
their interests, and enclosing nearly eight million 
acres of land. Inarticulate and incoherent, the 
labourer was helpless against his oppressors; nor 
Was it till about thirty years ago that the first note 
of alarm was sounded by the great towns, which 
saw the breezy commons and picturesque woodlands 
In their neighbourhood, accessible hitherto and 
precious for health and recreation, passing into the 

nds of the building speculator and the railway 
‘ompany. The first public stand against these en- 
ctoachments was made in 1865, when Lord Spencer 
atnounced his intention of enclosing Wimbledon 

mmon, not without certain compensating ad- 
Vantages to the locality. His claim was strenuously 
pposed by the Wimbledon Commoners and resi- 
ents, and a Committee of the House of Commons 
tot only advised against Lord Spencer’s Enclosure 

» but proceeded to inquire into the condition of 

ér suburban commons, reported as to the supreme 
Recessity of retaining them free and unenclosed, and 
oP mended as an essential preliminary the repeal 

the Statute of Merton. Against this report the 
: of manors generally combined to declare war. 
si °ppose them, accordingly, a society was formed, 
‘tce known as the “Commons Society,” with Mr. 








Shaw Lefevre as its chairman, and John Stuart Mill, 
Fawcett, T. Hughes, Sir Charles Dilke amongst its 
members, to organise active resistance in every case 
of enclosure threatened or commenced. For thirty 
years the fight was waged, and its history forms the 
subject of this most interesting book. 

The first battle field was Hampstead Heath. By 
litigation with the Lord, Sir Charles Wilson, by 
negotiation with his more accommodating successor 
when he died, the Heath with the adjacent Parlia- 
ment Hill was rescued for the denizens of Hampstead 
and the London public. The next case was Berk- 
hamsted Common, across which Lord Brownlow, in 
defiance of the Commoners’ protests, had carried a 
high iron fence two miles in length. Amongst the 
Commoners was Mr. Augustus Smith, Lord of the 
Scilly Isles, a man of wealth, courage, and obstinacy. 
His method of remonstrance was dramatic. In the 
dead of a moonlight March night he brought from 
Euston a train filled with navvies, who marched 
in procession to the common, and by 6 a.m. had 
demolished the entire length of railing. The suit 
which followed, dilatory, intricate, and costly, con- 
tinued for four years, ending in absolute victory 
for the Commoners and their champion. Similar 
suits rescued Plumstead Common from an Oxford 
College, Tooting from a private marauder; while 
the Wimbledon precedent caused a peaceful settle- 
ment in the case of Wandsworth. 

But the contest of greatest import, as most wide- 
reaching in the issues determined, was in the case of 
Epping Forest, which contained six thousand acres 
of continuous and primeval woodland. The forestal 
rights of the Crown had here held the Lords in 
check ; but in 1851 an Act was passed to disafforest 
and enclose the adjoining Hainault Forest, over 
which the Crown possessed manorial as well as 
forestal rights, and this stimulated the Epping 
Forest lords to a system of rapid enclosure, which 
would soon have absorbed the whole. A labouring 
man named Willingale, having common rights, broke 
into one of these enclosures, was illegally thrown 
into prison by the local magistrates, caught cold in a 
damp cell, and died. The indignation which this 
created roused the Commoners to united action ; the 
Commons Society interposed; the Corporation of 
London, which held common rights in the Forest, 
was induced to take the matter up; and in 1871 a 
suit was instituted against sixteen of the enclosing 
Lords. At an immense cost, with steady opposition 
from the Government, which was compelled at last 
reluctantly to appoint a Royal Commission on the 
subject, and with compromise on certain points 
between the parties to the suits, the control of the 
Forest was finally vested in the Corporation, to 
remain open and unenclosed in perpetuity, for the 
enjoyment and recreation of the people. Each great 
victory now made the rest more easy; Coulsdon, 
Dartford, and Wigley Commons, Banstead Heath, and 
Burnham Beeches were successively recovered for 
the metropolis; further conquests followed of Ash- 
down, of the Malvern Hills, of the Forest of Dean; 
while the harsh Enclosure Act of 1845 was rectified 
in the interest of rural commons; and finally, in 
spite of Lord Salisbury’s vehement opposition, the 
Statute of Merton was repealed. 

The moral of the book is twofold. It throws 
fierce light upon the grasping selfishness of the 
typical English land-owner: eluding, straining, or 
defying the law, in order to filch from his poorer 
neighbours, and gather within his own vast folds the 
one ewe lamb left to them by centuries of disability 
and oppression. It brings out the helplessness of the 
poor man to resist. In no one case cited by the 
author could legal right, however evident, have 
triumphed, except through the interposition of 
wealthy Commoners or the co-operation of powerful 
societies. To Mr. Shaw Lefevre the highest public 
gratitude is due, for his lucid record of the long and 
gallant struggle, for the prominent share taken by 
himself in its prosecution, for the impetus his narra- 
tive will generate towards that radical revolution in 
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English land laws, without which the emancipation 
of our toiling workers, alike in town and country, 
cannot be finally achieved. 





ASTRONOMY IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Tae Dawn oF Astronomy. A Study of the Temple- Worship 
and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians. By Professor 

J. Norman Lockyer, C.B. London, Paris and Melbourne : 

Cassell & Company. 

THE interesting and valuable work lying before us 
is the result of three or four years’ study by Prof. 
Lockyer of the astronomical principles which guided 
the Egyptians in determining the direction towards 
the sun-rising—i.e., orientation—of their temples, 
and of the materials from which scientifically 
accurate deductions on this matter could be made. 
So far back as 1891 Prof. Lockyer published a 
series of papers on the subject in Nature (April 
—July), and also one in THE SPEAKER; and 
although it was known by some that Prof. Nissen 
had already made the suggestion that ancient 
temples were oriented on an astronomical basis, it 
was quite clear to all that much working-out and 
proof were needed before the Egyptologist, at least, 
would accept it. To Prof. Lockyer, however, this 
idea occurred independently; and it struck him 
when, during a brief holiday spent in the Levant in 
1890, he visited the ruins of the Parthenon and the 
Temple of Eleusis. When he returned to England 
he began to work at his self-imposed task, and now 
we have before us the statement of his case with 
abundant proofs. What was a mere suggestion, made 
by an astronomer who had neither eye nor thought 
for the results which might be deduced from his 
suggestion archzeologically, has now become, in the 
hands of Prof. Lockyer, a solid factor which the 
historian, and archeologist, and Egyptologist must 
reckon with, and which will control all their state- 
ments on chronology and history. English, French, 
Germans, and Italians, all have laboured in the field 
of Egyptology with success and excellent results; 
and without disparaging the work of living Egypt- 
ologists, who belong chiefly to the class which 
devotes all its energies to the elucidation of philo- 
logical problems, it is to the older scholars—Birch, 
Lepsius, Rosellini, Champollion, Mariette, and others 
—that we owe entirely the systems of Egyptian 
chronology generally in use. No one, however, will 
deny that even at the present day the chronology of 
Egypt is in a very unsatisfactory state, for while we 
have one set of experts limiting the rise of Egyptian 
civilisation to B.c. 4000, there is another which 
would attribute to it double that antiquity, and 
yet a third set denies the possibility of both 
theories. The facts marshalled with such skill in 
Prof. Lockyer’s work will, we are sure, afford a new 
and sound base for Egyptian chronological calcula- 
tion, and the unprejudiced mind, in the presence of 
his proofs, will readily admit a higher antiquity for 
Egyptian civilisation than has hitherto been believed 
to be possible. 

In the first five chapters of his work Prof. 
Lockyer makes a series of preliminary statements, 
which are intended to clear the way for the 
astronomer who is not an Egyptologist, and for 
the Egyptologist who is not an astronomer, and it 
is not until the end of the fifth chapter that he asks 
the question, Did the Horshesu, or followers of Horus, 
know auything about the solstices and equinoxes ? 
Whether they did or not Prof. Lockyer then goes on 
to tell us. The first axiom laid down by him in 
reference to the temples of Egypt is, that if 
astronomy is concerned in them at all, we have to 
deal with the rising or setting of heavenly bodies, 
and that the place of rising or setting would be 
connected with the temple by the direction of 
the temple’s axis. That the stars would be the 
objects first kept in view by the temple-builders 
is obvious, and the observations of a star rising 
or setting with the sun at some critical time 
cycle—say, sowing-time or 


of the agricultural 





a 
harvest—would be of the highest importance, Ifa 


star were chosen in or near the ecliptic, soon 
or later the sun-light, as well as the star-light woald 
enter the temple, and the use of a solar temple might 
have thus been suggested even before the solstices or 
equinoxes had been thoroughly grasped. Man would 
begin by observing stars, and afterwards the sun 
and the equinoxes and solstices would soon make 
themselves apparent; if these early star-gazers 
built temples at all, they would be either oriented 
to the sun at some critical time of the agricultura) 
or religious year, or to the solstices and equinoxes, 
It is quite clear that temples would not be oriented 
to the sun until the solstices and equinoxes had been 
recognised ; but this once ascertained, a temple once 
directed to the sun’s rising-place at harvest or 
sowing-time, or at a solstice or an equinox, would 
continue for a long time to mark these points in the 
sun’s yearly course. Let us now see how the 
orientation of the temples of Egypt agrees with 
these hypotheses. The ruins at Abydos indicate that 
the temple built there some 5,000 years (or more) B.¢, 
was solstitial, and the well-ascertained facts relating 
to the ruins at Heliopolis all show that the temple 
built there about 6000 B.c. was oriented to the sun; 
the great temple of Amen-Ra at Karnak (Thebes) is 
solstitial, and the colossi set up by Amenophis II], 
are oriented to the sunrise at the winter solstice, 
The Pyramids at Memphis, and the buildings at Sais, 
Tanis, and Bubastis are, however, oriented equinoe- 
tially, i.e, east and west; and this fact Professor 
Lockyer attributes to a fundamental change of 
astronomical thought, which can only be explained 
adequately by a difference of race; that it was in 
some way connected with the Nile and the harvest 
is certain. Passing from these considerations, we 
arrive at a point of the greatest importance, viz., 
the deduction of the dates when the great temples of 
Egypt were founded from their orientation, and this 
is the keystone of Prof. Lockyer’s work. That 
these temples were built for astronomical purposes is 
certain—by that we mean the object of the builders 
of most of them was to obtain an exact observation 
of the precise time of the solstice, or of the rise ofa 
star—and when we consider the long axis of each, it 
is evident that it would actually serve as a tele- 
scope, the narrowing doorways acting as dia- 
phragms to diminish the quantity of light admitted ; 
the longer the beam of light used, the greater 
would be the accuracy of the observation. By 4 
series of careful calculations applied to the temple 
of Amen at Karnak (Thebes), we find that it was 
founded about B.c. 3700, a date which, though some 
few hundreds of years anterior to that usually 
accepted by Egyptologists, is very remarkable, for 
it is arrived at by means of astronomical data, and 
not theory. Taking this as a test case, together with 
all the facts concerning the other temples of Egypt, 
both stellar and solar, it is quite certain that, provided 
accurate measurements and data can be obtained, 
we shall in a few years be able to say at what date 
a given temple was built, and the final settlement of 
many chronological and historical problems, now 
unfortunately obscure, will follow as a matter of 
course: this is the practical outcome of Prof. 
Lockyer's labours, and to him alone the Egyptologist 
owes a means of determining the antiquity of 
Egyptian civilisation which he could never have 
found out for himself. 7 
Want of space forbids us entering into a descrip- 
tion of the contents of the other chapters of this 
interesting book—the Zodiacs at Denderab, the 
Myth of Horus, the temple at Tyre, star-temples, 
the rise of the Nile, the luminous exposition of the 
years of 360 and 365 days and of the Sothic cycle, 
etc.—and we leave the book regretfully, but sufficient 
has been said to show the value and extent of Prof. 
Lockyer's investigations. The book is written 12 
lucid and vigorous English, and the astronomi¢ 
portions are made quite plain. The full index to 
the work merits much praise, and paper, type 
illustrations, etc., leave nothing to be desired. 
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SPORT—FOR BOTH SEXES. 


1g8 IN THE FIELD. Sketches of Sport. Edited by the 

Lady Greville. London: Ward & Downey, Limited. 
quspB00KS OF ATHLETIC Sports. Edited by Ernest Bell. 

yA. Vol. VIII. Gymnastics and Indian Clubs. With 

54 Illustrations, London : George Bell & Sons. 
| DELIGHTFULLY bright and cheery volume of 
sporting gossip is that edited by Lady Greville— 
herself an enthusiastic sportswoman—under the 
title of “ Ladies in the Field.” The thirteen short 

pers of which the book is composed are contributed 
by as MANY ladies, of whom each one is well qualified 
tospeak on her chosen topic. The subjects cover a 
ride range, from the mild delights of “ Punting” 
(by Miss Sybil Salaman) to the fiercer joys of 
“Tigers I Have Shot” (by Mrs. C. Martelli). Hunt- 
ing, coaching, cycling, and even rifle-shooting, are 
sll treated by these fair chroniclers of doughty 
deeds; though, for some abstruse reason, angling, 
ghich seems to suggest itself as a suitable feminine 
pastime, is here conspicuous by its absence. The 
papers are chiefly of a chatty and discursive kind, 
hat most contain some practical hints upon what to 
do, what to avoid, and what to wear in the field; 
whilst the whole book is animated by a singularly 
healthy tone, and an agreeable enthusiasm that is 
apt to run into italics in perfervid moments. Lady 
Greville contributes the first article upon her 
fsyourite topic, Riding, on which she discourses with 
giritand judgment. The Duchess of Newcastle is 
chiefly engaged in lamenting over the slovenly get- 
up and the bad riding which are so conspicuous 
every season in the Row. Most of her readers will 
at least be inclined to agree with her remark that 
“for the safety of the multitude it would be a good 
thing if all people who were going to ride or drive 
on the public highway were made to pass an ex- 
amination as to their capabilities.” One of the 
brightest—and decidedly one of the most practical— 
papers is that of Miss R. Anstruther Thomson on 
“Team and Tandem Driving,” in which the mysteries 
of four-in-hand are expounded in liveliest fashion. 
That well-known lady, “‘ Diane Chasseresse,” con- 
tributes a picturesque sketch of Deerstalking; and 
the paper on Rifle-shooting is by Miss Leale, of Bisley 
fame. Mrs. E., Robins Pennell writes in praise of 
Cycling, and very sensibly deprecates the present 
vulgar craze for “ record-breaking.” 

The book altogether bears very pleasant testimony 
to the pluck, endurance, and enterprise of English- 
women, and goes far to prove Lady Greville’s asser- 
tion that “ women who prefer exercise and liberty, 
who revel in the cool sea-breeze, and love to feel the 
fresh mountain air fanning their cheeks, who are 
afraid neither of a little fatigue nor a little exertion, 
are the better, the truer, and the healthier, and can 
remain essentially feminine in their thoughts 
and manners.” 

The “ Handbooks of Athletic Sports,” which have 
for some time past been appearing under Mr. Ernest 
Bell's editorship, have achieved from the outset of 
their career a well-merited success. Nor is the eighth 
and most recent volume, which treats of gymnastics 
and Indian clubs, in any respect inferior to the rest 
of the series. Clear, concise, and eminently prac- 
tical, with excellent illustrations and good type, the 
book is likely to become a standard authority. For 
its first section, “Gymnastics,” Mr. A. F. Jenkin, of 
the Inns of Court School of Arms, is responsible; 
whilst the latter portion, “ Indian Clubs,” is the work 
of Mr. G. J. B. Cobbett, of the Orion Gymnastic Club, 
aided by Mr. Jenkin. Each subject is treated in 
such @ manner as to be of the utmost practical 
Value to beginners, since the exercises are so clearly 
described and so fully illustrated that they can 
tasily be grasped by a learner of average intelli- 
seuce. The variety and scope of the feats thus 

tought within the compass of the amateur will be 
een particularly interesting, all the latest move- 

‘ats being here introduced and fully detailed by 

ueans of diagrams and written instructions. The 
‘roughly practical nature of the joint-authors’ 





method is shown not only in the actual descriptions 
of the exercises, but in the sensible criticisms of the 
various defects to which beginners are specially 
prone. In the attainment of this desirable qualifi- 
cation the illustrations of correct positions, mostly 
reproduced from instantaneous photographs, will be 
found very helpful to beginners. <A better present, 
in fact, for a young athlete than this capital little 
book one need not seek. 





FICTION. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF LOVEDAY BRrooKE, LApy-DETECTIVE. 
By C. L. Pirkis. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

ZAMBRA, THE Detective. By Headon Hill. 
Chatto & Windus. 

THe Hon. STANBURY, AND OTHERS. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 

IvVAR THE VIKING. A Romantic History based upon Authen- 
tie Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Paul 
du Chaillu, London: John Murray. 

Dorotuy’s Dousie. By G. A. Henty. In3 vols, London: 
Chatto & Windus. 


THE lamented Sherlock Holmes has bequeathed 
to us a number of successors, of the majority of 
whom it may be safely averred that they are un- 
worthy to brush their great exemplar’s boots. But 
in that majority we shall certainly not include the 
beautiful and accomplished “ Loveday Brooke, lady- 
detective.” Though Mr. Pirkis falls short of Mr. 
Conan Doyle in literary skill, he has almost as keen 
an eye as that gentleman for the heart of a plot, and 
he can construct a problem of crime and its de- 
tection with a very considerable amount of skill. 
There are many good stories in “ Loveday Brooke,” 
and they are all worked out with that conscientious 
regard for detail which is even more necessary in 
detective stories than in others. Some of the 
“ mysteries” unveiled by Loveday Brooke are almost 
as ingenious and unexpected in their solution as 
any of those unriddled by Sherlock Holmes, and for 
those who like stories of this class we can honestly 
recommend the present volume as one that will well 
repay a perusal, 

We cannot speak so highly of “Zambra, the 
Detective” as of “Loveday Brooke.” Yet it is 
rather in the treatment of the stories than in the 
stories themselves that the two books differ. If 
Headon Hill had worked out his plots at greater 
length, and with rather more care, the result would 
have been far more satisfactory to the reader. 
His mysteries are often ingenious, and the solutions 
very clever and adroit, but there is an air of hurry 
about the whole book that tends to destroy the 
illusion. If the stories had been longer, they would 
certainly have been better; but written, as they 
appear to have been, for some newspaper, they have 
the defects of the newspaper style, and leave far too 
much to the reader’s imagination. 

The last volume of the Pseudonym Library is a 
pleasant piece of work, though it cannot be said that 
it possesses any extraordinary merit. The story 
which gives its title to the book, “The Hon. Stan- 
bury,” is distinctly clever. The picture of the 
selfish, self-indulgent, easy-going man of middle-age, 
who awakes rather tardily to a knowledge of the 
fact that he has a heart, and to his own great sur- 
prise develops into a very chivalrous gentleman, is 
very attractive ; and the manner in which the simple 
subject is worked out shows the possession of a 
certain delicate skill in character-painting on the 
part of the author. There are other stories in the 
book, but we confess we like “The Hon. Stanbury” 
best. The volume as a whole maintains the well- 
deserved reputation of this series. 

That veteran traveller, Mr. Du Chaillu, has once 
more come forward with a fresh attempt to prove 
his pet theory, the identity of our early ancestors 
with the old Norsemen, as against the generally 
accepted theory of our Anglo-Saxon descent. In 
“Tvar the Viking,” however, the controversial 
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element is not obtrusive enough to spoil the interest 
attaching to a carefully studied, minute, and life- 
like picture of those great warriors, sailors, and 
colonisers who, during the third and fourth cen- 
turies, overran Western Europe and came to 
the very gates of Rome. As a graphic sketch 
of early Scandinavian life, “Ivar the Viking” 
has real merit, though scarcely of a literary kind. 
The interest it possesses is due rather to the thorough- 
ness and care with which Mr. Du Chaillu has studied 
his subject ; for, like its prototype, Becker's “ Chari- 
cles,” the book is not successful as a story. The 
history of Ivar is quite obviously merely the frame- 
work upon which the author has embroidered all 
manner of curious historical details and quaint 
minutiz of ceremony and custom. It is an elabor- 
ately wrought study, and one that cannot fail to 
prove full of interest to such as are curious in these 
matters. Our seafaring forefathers are brought 
vividly before us in these picturesque pages, in their 
everyday life, their toil, their rude sports, their war- 
like expeditions, their commercial enterprises. We 
see the Norsemen engaged in religious rites, at 
athletic games, propitiating the Fates with sacrifices, 
fighting against beautiful Amazons, or adorning 
themselves with rich stuffs and ornaments for feasts. 
Mr. Du Chaillu has not been quite successful, it is 
true, in clothing the dry bones of historical facts 
with the flesh and blood of an absorbing human 
story, but “Ivar the Viking” may well be recom- 
mended as a suitable book to place in the hands of 
any intelligent boy or eager student of the past. It 
is full of interest for the antiquarian, and at the 
same time written in a “popular” style, likely to 
prove attractive to young people whose powder needs 
to be well concealed in the jam. 

Mr. Henty is a past-master in the art of concocting 
the story of incident, and we could hardly wish for a 
better example of this particular order in fiction 
than he has provided for us in “ Dorothy's Double.” 
The story ranges over a wide ground, and deals with 
incidents of every possible description; but the at- 
tention of the reader is always on the stretch, and 
he is always eager to know what is next to happen 
to the persons whose fortunes Mr. Henty is describ- 
ing. There is a poor young lady, Dorothy by name, 
who, from the moment when she is introduced to us, 
is suffering from a series of persecutions of the most 
painful kind. Anonymous letters, threatening her 
with the instant exposure of misdeeds of which she is 
unconscious, are daily put into her hands; bills pour 
in upon her for articles she has never ordered; and 
the climax is reached when her father’s oldest friend 
accidentally reminds her of the fact that he has lent 
her a thousand pounds, she being meanwhile entirely 
ignorant of anything of the sort. It is, of course, a 
case of personation. Someone bearing a marvellous 
resemblance to her has succeeded in compromising 
her in this fashion with her friends, the tradespeople, 
and the police. To make matters worse, when the 
persecution began, she had just engaged herself to a 
prig of a lord, who is visibly mortified by the 
persecutions she has to endure. She does not 
really love this lord, and is by no means sorry 
to get rid of him by releasing him from his engage- 
ment on the plea of the cloud now resting upon her 
name. Then the Paladin of the story comes along 
in the shape of Captain Hampton, who secretly loves 
her to distraction. He undertakes to clear her 
character, and eventually does so, though not until he 
has wandered half round the world, and undergone 
many strange and thrilling adventures. Mr. Henty 
seems to be equally at home on a Swiss glacier, a 
New Orleans quay, and a mining village in the Far 
West. He can talk with equal familiarity of Judge 
Lynch, the guides of Chamounix, and the police of 
Scotland Yard. He gives us many scenes of exciting 
adventure, and each is lifelike; nor is he without 
the power of investing his characters with an indi- 
vidual attractiveness. The result is that “ Dorothy’s 
Double” in his hands becomes a thoroughly interest- 
ing and readable story. 








APRIL MAGAZINES, 


It is clear that we are not a logical nation, and in 
nothing is this more clear than the article with 
which three eldest sons of peers open the symposium 
on the House of Lords in this month's Nineteens), 
Century. It does not seem to occur to Lord Wolmer 
Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. Curzon, or even to their critics, 
that the grievance of which they so very loudly 
complain—the fact that peers are not eligible for 
election to the House of Commons—is one of the least 
of the corollaries of the tremendous privilege of 
hereditary legislative power which the Peers enjoy 
and that they would show more propriety as well as 
better logic if they began by attacking the anomaly 
itself, and the national mischiefs which fiow from it 
rather than by attempting to remove one of its most 
trivial consequences because it is personal to them- 
selves. “It is a curious thing,” write these aggrieved 
heirs of power to which the ordinary taxpayer is not 
heir, “ that the one class of citizens out of which the 
nation should be debarred from choosing its elected 
legislators should be the Peers.” The retort to that 
sentence might thus be put: It is a curious thing 
that the nation shonld be debarred from choosing its 
Senators, the legislators of the “ Upper” House of its 
Parliament, from all and every class of its citizens 
save and except one class only, the Peers, and that 
even here the nation has no choice, but must accept 
the eldest sons the Peers provide in each generation, 
whether the same be in their right minds or not. 
When such a retort is possible, the vehemence with 
which the three eldest sons in the Nineteenth 
Century raise their complaint sounds somewhat 
unreal, and even a little nonsensical. If those 
reformers expect that the House of Commons will 
ever pass such a Bill as that which they append to 
their article until it has first reduced the House of 
Lords to a state of satisfactory harmlessness, they are 
simpler persons than they seem.—Mr. Edward Dillon 
has an interesting article on ‘‘ A Neglected Sense,” 
the sense of smell, a tithe of the pleasures derivable 
from which we do not understand. Mr. Dillon men- 
tions that the Japanese had a “ game of perfumes,” 
which consisted not merely in the players guessing 
individual perfumes, but in their analysing groups of 
perfumes when various fragrant woods were burned 
in combination. This suggests the possibility 
of our attaining to an harmonics of perfume as of 
music, if the sense be only cultivated.—We do 
not often meet with a more sensible piece of 
criticism than that of Lady Cowper on “ The Realism 
of To-day.” Amongst other suggestive remarks, 
Lady Cowper declares that one of the greatest 
enemies of modern realism is photography. The 
method of the camera is realism itself; yet the 
great effort of photographic art is to tone away the 
crude and ugly results which the hard lifeless 
eye of the camera insists on giving—an unconscious 
testimony of the necessity of the ideal. Mr. Reginald 
B. Brett has a vapid and inconsequential paper on 
the Prince Consort, the chief point of which seems 
to be that Mr. Brett has devotedly read all the 
Queen’s writings and “ carefully noted the inner life 
of the Palace”; Mr. Michael Davitt writes on the 
Evicted Tenants problem: Prince Kropotkine 02 
“ Recent Science” ; the Rajah of Bhinga on the Cow 
Agitation, or, as he calls it, the “ Mutiny plasm 
India; and Mr. A. Stafford Northcote on “The 
Utter Corruption in American Politics.” It 38 
worth noting that Mr. Northcote pays an 
tribute to the rule of the Irish—the abuse of 
whom, by the way, is so often due to mere 
jealousy of their power. The Irish have to fight 
for their supremacy in American cities against 
the Germans, whom they usually beat. Where — 
is only a half-victory the result is not admirable, bu 
where Ireland is completely triumphant—“ let Ulster 
take heart,” says Mr. Northcote—“ she is merciful ; 
and though the government of New York 1s err 
to be the most corrupt in the world (we do er 
take all we hear about it for gospel truth), "Y® 
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ny, on the whole, rules well, and appoints 
nably good officials.” Municipalities being human 
ipstitutions after all, this is no bad testimonial. f 
In the Fortnightly, Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., is 
lowed by a nodding editor (aliquando dormitat 
Apollo) to re-hash, & propos of the Evicted Tenants 
gestion, one of those old, old tub-thumping speeches 
of his about the Plan of Campaign—made up of 
atracts from other old, old speeches by other 
ple—to which even Primrose League audiences 
iave long ago got weary of lending a splitting 
ar. The most interesting article in the number 
is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s on “ Constantinople as an 
fistoric City.” Signor Napoleone Colajanni, who 
yas the first to call attention to them in the Italian 
Chamber, tells the story of the Italian Bank Scandals 
_the “ Panamino” which was not any whit less 
hocking, while it seems to have been a good deal 
nore disastrous to national and Parliamentary credit 
than the “ Panama” of the French Chamber. The 
writer gives a striking description of the dramatic 
ene in the Chamber on the 29th of November, when 
the report of the Committee of Seven, which declared 
Signor Giolitti and several of his colleagues in the 
Government guilty of corruption, was read. Signor 
Giolitti, who was completely ignorant of its contents 
‘with the petulance which distinguishes him, and 
rith a Quixotic air of defiance,” demanded that it 
should be read on the spot. 

“The silence was profound, universal, interrupted only near the 
al by the energetic apostrophes proceeding from the Mountain, 
wi directed against the occupants of the Ministerial Bench, which 
ms transformed for the moment into the prisoner’s dock of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of the nation. Faces gradually grew 
ule and distorted as the Secretaries of the House, taking it by 
ums, proceeded with the reading of the Report. They whoa 
moment before had been bland and smiling became sombre and 
iepressed. The Honourable Signor Giolitti had become livid at 
tle end, and the disdainful smile which is generally on his 
ips had given place to a facial contraction which made him 
wrecognisable.”” 

The upshot of the Panamino—which is not done 
vith yet, by the way—is, says Signor Colajanni, that 
tow the Italian people are “full of loathing and 
contempt for Parliamentarism of any description.” 
Amongst other good articles in the Fortnightly are 
“The French in Tanis,”” by Count Gleichen; “ Women 
a Students in Design,” by Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon; and 
“Are our Prisons a Failure?” by the Rev. W. D. 
Yorrison. There are two poems by Paul Verlaine, 
me of which indicates that he is again in the 
tligious mood, “ aprés sa fuite abominable.” 

The affairs of Italy are likewise dealt with in the 
Contemporary in a statistical article on the financial 
crisis by Mr. Mulhall. Mr. H. W. Massingham has a 
dever paper on “The Old Premier and the New,” and 
Dr. Robert Spence Watson writes eloquently and 
tuchingly on “ the nation’s loss” in the leader who 
gone. The Duke of Argyll takes up Lord Hob- 
touse’s challenge, and defends the action of the 
House of Lords on the question of Betterment; Mr. 
fimund Gosse has a pleasant criticism on the newly- 
deeted member of the French Academy, the poet, 
\. José-Maria de Heredia; and if you want to have 
‘typical expression of the “advanced woman's” 
bint of view on the daughter question you cannot 
io better, for style and thought, than consult the 
utile by Mrs. Sheldon Amos. That pronouncement 
“nds up with the following startling sentence: 

The restrictions which produce the feeble-witted, 
‘arth-bound Dodo, must give way to the freedom 
"hich will give the angels in our houses room to 
tow their six strong wings—two for - personal 
‘ignity and beauty, two for spiritual eleva- 
“0, and two with which to fly on serviceable 
‘wands for humanity.” The daughter of the future 
"ith her six strong wings flapping around a house 

ged sufficiently to hold her, will at least be a 
"uarkable if not a soothing spectacle—The New 
“view also deals with the new and the old Premiers 
en two anonymous articles. Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
ee a visit to Walt Whitman is a particularly 
‘testing little paper. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Boyesen’s “ Commentary on the Works of Henrik 
Ibsen” can hardly be dismissed in a paragraph. It is an attempt, 
marked by knowledge and judgment, to estimate the strength 
and weakness of the great Norwegian dramatist’s interpreta- 
tion of the problems of life as they present themselves in the 
modern world. Mr. Boyesen is not peculiar in his failure to 
discover any dominant principle underlying Ibsen’s criticism of 
human conduct, and there is ground for the assertion that the 
author of “ Peer Gynt” and “Brand” is more alive to the 
drawbacks of civilisation than to its advantages :—‘‘The most 
precious result, to him, of this confused turmoil which we call 
life is the eminent, the powerful personality; and because he 
believes that civilisation is not conducive to its development, but 
rather to its repression, he condemns civilisation. He has 
apparently no appreciation of the tremendous struggle, the 
immense suffering, the deluge of blood and tears which it has 
cost to redeem the world from that predatory liberty which 
he admires, and to build up gradually the safeguards of 
organised society which he so detests.” On the other hand, 
justice is done to the virile aspects of Ibsen’s work, to his 
moral courage, to his cosmopolitan range, and to his power 
to awaken in his readers “long vistas of thought in unsuspected 
directions.” Ibsen’s personal characteristics and career are 
admirably sketched in outline from the point of view of a man 
who was himself a resident in the Norwegian capital for a term 
of years in the sixties, and who, therefore, is in a position 
to understand how society in Christiania—a “big, overgrown 
village, a hotbed of slander and scandalous gossip,” with an 
intellectual life that was “ incredibly meagre ”—must have 
vexed the soul of one as much in earnest as Henrik Ibsen. The 
book contains a fairly adequate analysis of Ibsen’s plays, and 
though its criticism is incisive and uncompromising, evident 
care has been taken to understand the dramatist’s views and 
to do justice to his views, as well as to the great literary qualities 
by which their exposition is accompanied. 

There was a time—and many who are still living can recall 
it—when it was fashionable to sneer at the very idea of “The 
Heroic in Missions.” Sydney Smith, for example, brought his 
dreaded gifts of humour and sarcasm to cover with ridicule the 
‘consecrated cobbler ”—one of the most remarkable and en- 
lightened men whom England has yet sent to India— William 
Carey. Since then Livingstone and Selwyn, Hannington and 
Mackay, to take only four representative names from the long 
and honourable list, have lived and died ; and no one can challenge 
the heroism of Christian missions to-day in the presence of its 
martyrs. Mr. Buckland’s little book, “The Heroic in Missions,” 
shows us the pioneers in six fields, and helps us to understand, 
without any resort to the language of eulogy, the privations they 
endured, the patience and courage they displayed, and the work 
which they accomplished. It is impossible for any man to stand 
in imagination by those lonely graves on the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza without the feeling of pride as well as reverence. To the 
very frontiers of civilisation the faith and hope of Christendom 
has been carried, and men have been content to die in such a 
cause uncheered by human sympathy and applause. Within the 
compass of scarcely more than a hundred pages, Mr. Buckland 
has brought many examples of the heroic in missions, and no 
one can read the book without perceiving that the men whose 
golden deeds it recounts, after all, spoke more by example than 
by precept. 

The Religious Tract Society have just commenced a new 
series of mannals—intended for ministers, Biblical students, and 
teachers of Bible-classes—entitled “ Present-Day Primers.” The 
two first volumes have just reached us, ‘ Early Church History,” 
by Mr. Vernon Bartlet, one of the teaching staff of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and “‘ The Printed English Bible, 1525—1885,” 
by the Rev. Richard Lovett, who has made himself an authority 
on all that relates to the work of Tyndale and Coverdale, and the 
apostolic succession of scholars who have laboured in the same 
great task. Mr. Bartlet has written a luminous sketch of the 
first four centuries of Church history, in the course of which he 
has attempted, to borrow his own phrase, to re-state the old 
topics in the terms of recent research. He has attempted to 
interpret the spirit and the religious life of each age, as well as 
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to indicate its contribution to the growing idea and influence of 
the Church. Mr. Bartlet treats a difficult and many-sided 
theme with freshness and skill, and the manual is at once 
opportune and valuable. Mr. Lovett states that his object, in 
the companion manual, is to set forth briefly the chief facts in 
the history of the Printed English Bible, as well as to deseribe 
the characteristics of the principal editions. He has written an 
extremely interesting, as well as authoritative, monograph, 
based on wide and minute critical research. He contrives to be 
at once both clear and picturesque, and he puts the reader in 

ossession of the salient points in one of the most striking stories 
in the literary annals of the English race. Scattered through 
the text of this attractive volume are portraits and fac-simile 
reproductions of engraved title-pages, and a short bibliography 
of the most reliable works of reference on the subject is given 
at the end of the volume for the guidance of students who wish 
to pursue the study. 

The English Dialect Society, of which Professor Skeat is 
resident, has long done admirable work in saving from oblivion 
Soil and archaic terms. Its latest volumes consist of glossaries 
of words peculiar to Surrey, Wiltshire, and Northumberland. 
The volume on Surrey has been compiled by Mr. Leveson- 
Gower, and is meant to be a supplement to a previous and more 
extended list of provincialisms still in vogue in that county 
which the same writer contributed to the English Dialect 
Society nearly eighteen years ago. Mr. Leveson-Gower declares 
that they are in every case the vernacular idiom of Surrey, and 
still linger in the everyday talk of the people. Many of the 
examples cited are common to Cheshire, as well as Surrey. The 
glossary of Wiltshire words is much more valuable, for the 
simple reason that it is much more racy of the soil. In an 
appendix a bibliography of works relating to Wilts, and illus- 
trating its dialect, is given, as well as some droll examples of the 
__ which is still current in the more sequestered parts of 
the county. The glossary of Northumberland words will 
robably be more intelligible to Seotsmen of the Lowlands than 
inhabitants of either Wilts or Surrey. At the same time many 
of the terms included in it are peculiar to Northumberland, and 
are thoroughly characteristic of the rough outspoken ways of a 
somewhat brusque but kind-hearted race. “Gize” is used 
instead of the word “disguise,” and its use is well illus- 
trated by the following incident :—A man near Rothbury 
of notoriously dirty aspect was about to sally forth on 
a poaching expedition. Of course he wished to keep 
the matter dark, and so he turned to his wife and asked, 
“Hoo mun a gize mesel?” “Wesh thee fyess,” was 
the prompt retort. The English Dialect Society has heen 
in existence for twenty years, and during that period it 
has issued sixty-seven books, together with two catalogues and 
sixteen annual reports, at a cost, for printing and binding, of 
upwards of £4,000, The headquarters of the Society have just 
been removed from Manchester to Oxford, and Dr. Joseph 
Wright, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology in that 
University, has now undertaken to act as honorary secretary and 
literary director. 

The American pulpit has produced scarcely any preacher of 
more winning, and at the same time commanding, personality, 
than the late Phillips Brooks, a man who, in breadth of culture 
and felicity of speech, somehow always suggested to our mind 
his still more distinguished countryman, the late James Russell 
Lowell. A volume of “ Addresses” by the Boston preacher lies 
before us, and it contains a brief preface from the pen of his 
friend, the Rev. Julius H. Ward. The book deals with such 
themes as the characteristics of true liberty, the beauty of a life 
of service, the relation of thought and action in the Spiritual 
realm, the duty of the Christian man of business, and kindred 
subjects. There is truth in Mr. Ward’s assertion that Bishop 
Brooks not merely knew how to touch the keys of the human 
heart, but how to touch them like a man of genius. In these 
pages Phillips Brooks stands revealed as a great and impassioned 
—— of sanctified common-sense. The book is quick with 

ife, and large and gracions views of it ; and full, too, of imagina- 
tive beauty and the strength of assured, nay, victorious convie- 
tion. By way of frontispiece there isa fine portrait of the strong 
and genial face of this master of assemblies. 
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of EIGHT LECTURES on ‘Christianity in its Most Simple an 
Intelligible Form” will be delivered by the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A 
LL.D., D.Litt., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, at the Portman Rooms 
Baker Street, on the following days—viz., Monday, 16th, Thursday, 19th, Monday, 23*¢ 
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their names and addresses to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Coves: 
Garden, W.C., not later than Saturday, 7th April ; and as soon as possible after tht 
date tickets will be issued to as many as the Hall will accommodate. 


The same COURSE of LECTURES will also be delivered by Dr. DRUMMOND 
at Oxford, in the large lecture-room of Manchester College, on each of the following 
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